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THE FRENCH PROGRAM FOR MASS PARTICIPATION 
IN LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


The French government has recently established an Undersecre- 
tary for Leisure Time and Sport. Under his direction an effort is 
being made to provide for the youth of the nation and for workers 
and peasants, and unemployed as well, opportunities to engage in 
outdoor sports, to travel, to attend the theater, to read books—in 
short, to engage in various activities for the sheer joy of living. 
Happiness, it is said, is a new thought in Europe. The purpose of the 
new program is to make it possible for the masses to “‘find both the 
joy of living and the significance of their dignity.”” The following 
account of the government’s new policy was prepared by Leo La- 
grange, the new undersecretary, and was published in International 
Pedagogical Information. 

It has often been said that a democratic government is not able to bring into 
existence an organization of sport and leisure time large enough to bring pleas- 
ure to all people. This conception has been proved incorrect by institutions in 
Scandinavian countries and Czechoslovakia. I, too, believe that also the great 
democracies of the West, in which up till now individual spirit opposed the state 
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organization of leisure time, have the opportunity of doing valuable work in this 
sphere. The individual attempts are definitely not enough to secure for the 
masses the opportunity of caring for their mind and body. 

In this sphere France is attempting something new. The aim is easy, and uni- 
versally human. It is an attempt to give our youth health and happiness through 
sport. It aims at creating an organization which will give pleasure and offer re- 
laxation and rest after a day’s work. 

This is the more necessary, since the economic conditions make extensive rest 
for the workingman not only possible, but frequently compulsory. 

Sport activity, life in the open air are indispensable for youth. 

As far as sport is concerned, one has to choose between two conceptions. 

The one sees its aim in public sport, the type of sport which is limited to a 
fortunate few, and which frequently has as its only aim, the rearing of cham- 
pions, in which the insufficient mass basis often makes it difficult to attain suc- 
cess. This conception is prevalent today. Its results are not always satisfactory. 

The other conception aims at attracting the broad masses themselves to ac- 
tivity, without neglecting public sports and attainments, which also have their 
raison d’étre. The largest section of French youth today is unable, for various 
reasons, such as lack of sports grounds and stadiums, teachers and expense, etc., 
to take part in any sport. We intend to overcome all these difficulties. Our ac- 
tivity must not have as its only aim, that of giving our youth a gun to handle. 
We must come to them as messengers of life, not as messengers of death. And 
if we succeed in doing this, we serve the permanent and common interest of all 
civilized nations, and our own country. 

We intend to create the sportlike equipment of a free nation, and to give the 
youth of France simple and suitable sports grounds of which they are in need. 

The first credit which was assigned to us within the framework of the govern- 
ment’s work-procuring program is dedicated to the realization of these aims. 

Those champions who are already universally acknowledged we ask not to 
forget this: that only on the day when they have helped to build a youth for 
whom, in the words of the author André Malraux, “the time of contempt’’ has 
ended, will their work really find sense. 

We invited this youth, during the past holidays, to leave the town. Thou- 
sands of young boys and girls filled the youth hostels, either as cyclists or hikers. 
Their number has doubled itself during the last three months. 

We were able to arrange with the railway companies for numerous special 
trains, with considerably reduced fares, to take the working people during their 
vacations to the mountains or to the sea. Many places on the Riviera, de- 
populated in former summers, for example Mentone, were now thronged with 
families of workers and employees, who for the first time in their life were able 
to enjoy their paid holidays. 

We succeeded in persuading the railway company to issue a special ticket 
with 4o per cent reduction to all employees.... 

These popular tickets were used in the month of August by 325,000 travel- 
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ers. The railway companies have not yet published their statistics; I have there- 
fore only few numbers at my disposal. 

From 22d August to 3d September, for example, 500,000 travelers, as in 
comparison to the 470,000 in 1935, left the Paris P.L.M. station (Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranean). This comparison embraces one station and a short interval of 
time only; it was established after a year in which a policy of deflation had in- 
creased the crises and unemployment. 

From the 1st to the roth September the number of travelers arriving at the 
station of Nice was 5,000 compared with 3,000 during the corresponding period 
of 1935. 

Numerous Frenchmen who had never left their native town, and who knew 
their country only from memories of their geography lessons, could now in the 
joy of their holiday travels experience it in its reality. 

The forty-hour week gives the working masses of our country the opportu- 
nity of leading a life which is not one of exhaustion through work, and sets us the 
task of shaping the newly gained free time pleasantly. 

The Frenchmen who [are] inclined towards criticism and contradictions must 
not be burdened with the “slavery’’ of enjoyment. It is necessary to give them 
the material possibilities of enjoying themselves in a more intelligent manner 
than did their fathers. The most unpleasant childhood memories are connected 
with the Sunday-morning family walk. Trouped together they walk through 
the streets, observed by other troupes sitting on the cafe-house terraces. 

This must no longer be. 

As well as the pleasure of games in the stadiums, after wandering in the 
woods and fields, our youth should have the chance of meeting together in clubs, 
where they will find books, music, comradeship, and an opportunity to exchange 
ideas freely. 

We are considering the possibility of organizing a Peoples Theater which 
would give performances throughout the country and thus stimulate mental en- 
joyment in even the small town. It is also planned to create traveling libraries 
called ‘‘Bibliobus” which would be set up on market days in the village square. 

All this is the most difficult side of the work which we want to build up. It 
requires the largest amount of money, and the greatest devotion. Nevertheless, 
we shall reach our aim, furthered by the new forces coming from the trade un- 
ions, supported by authors, artists, and teachers. The League for Education and 
the ‘Leisure Committees” founded by Albert Thomas have begun this work; we 
want to continue it. 

The task of the new undersecretary of state installed by the present French 
government is not primarily educational. We wish to bring about not strength 
through joy but joy itself, liberating the body and elevating the mind. 

Shortly before his death, the member of the Convent Saint Just said, ‘““Hap- 
piness is a new thought in Europe.”’ His words still hold true. We desire that 
workers, peasants, and unemployed should, in their leisure time, find both the 
joy of living and the significance of their dignity. 
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DEAN RUSSELL PROPOSES A NEW CHARTER 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

Some time ago the educational authorities of New York City 
proposed that beginning teachers be required to meet state stand- 
ards of certification. This proposal has stirred up a heated con- 
troversy over the value of professional education for teachers. Dean 
Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, has expressed in vigorous terms 
her low regard—one may almost say contempt—for the scientific 
study of education. She says in an article in the American Scholar: 

An odd situation is developing in the teaching profession, caused by changes 
which are being made by various states in the requirements for licenses to teach. 
The general tendency seems to be to discourage educated persons from teaching 
in our public schools; to insure having in these vitally important posts, on the 
whole, the less educated members of the educated class The requirements 
set up by the various state authorities . . . . seem, on the whole, to be rather 
bad and to be getting worse The result is that it seems to be rapidly be- 
coming impossible for graduates of our best liberal-arts colleges to teach in the public 
schools of this country. 

In his recently published annual report Dean Russell, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, takes sharp issue with Dean Gilder- 
sleeve. He points out that “before we can judge wisely as to state 
requirements, or as to institutions proper to teacher training, we face 
the prior question, What is the proper professional training for the 
teacher?”’ When there is general agreement to the answer to this 
question, ‘‘all questions of institutional rivalry, certification, and re- 
quirements will fall into place.” But no answer to the general prob- 
lem of the proper professional education of teachers can be made, 
in the opinion of Dean Russell, without consideration of the follow- 
ing four fundamental questions: 

Given the American school as we know it today, how can we prepare teachers 
ably to do this work? 

How can we prepare teachers to teach in.a changing school, the school of the 
future? 

How can we prepare teachers to guide their pupils? 

How can we prepare teachers properly to teach in a society where obviously 
not all the education is to be done in school, where various types of educational 
institutions must work together? 

Dean Russell concludes his discussion with the recommendation 
that a national commission be appointed to make a comprehensive 
study of the whole problem of the professional education of teachers. 
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Thus the problem of educating the American teacher is one of great com- 
plexity and corresponding difficulty. Properly to teach in the good school as we 
know it today requires thorough grounding in the subject matter, usually in 
more than one field; and special training for teaching, directed toward an under- 
standing of the pupil, an appreciation of the school and what it is for, and knowl- 
edge of, as well as skill in, the processes of instruction. To these must be added 
an appreciation of the school as a changing institution with attention to new 
knowledge of human nature, trends in modern society and their educational im- 
plications, and the possibilities of new schools, materials, devices, and pro- 
cedures. To these, further, must be added preparation for guidance, and skill in 
guidance techniques, to achieve the American ideal of helping pupils to find 
themselves, Over and above all these comes the need, first, of understanding 
the entire educational process of society, the proper place of the school and the 
teacher, and, second, of preparation to serve in this relationship and co-operate 
with others. 

This sort of teacher education cannot be the by-product of a course in gen- 
eral culture; no liberal-arts college can ever accomplish it alone; twelve, or six- 
teen, or eighteen, or twenty semester hours of professional work added to some 
other curriculum will be wholly inadequate. It will require a special institution 
for teacher training, the ablest students, scholarly professors, every modern 
facility, and wise administration. It will require more time, money, and brains. 

Thus we see that the tempest aroused by the proposal rigidly to enforce in 
New York City the New York State requirements for teacher certification is 
much more than a battle between the colleges of liberal arts and the teachers’ 
colleges. In fact under the proposed requirements a graduate of a liberal-arts 
college, who previously has never even thought of becoming a teacher, can meet 
the minimum requirements in one six-week session of a summer school. The 
controversy goes far deeper. It questions the plan and locus of the education of 
the teacher; and in comparison with this, points and credits seem small in- 
deed. 

If we want wiser standards for teacher certification, we must have wiser 
standards for teacher education. If we want that, we must have better teachers’ 
colleges and colleges of education. If we want that, we must face the problem in 
its entirety in all its implications in the modern scene. 

We need a new charter for teacher education. We need a comprehensive 
vision of the problem as a whole. There should be appointed a national com- 
mission, provided with ample funds, so that there would be no obstacle to com- 
plete study and report. It should have such competence and distinction as to be 
able to influence the authorities of the several states and stir the ambitions of 
our people. 


THE LOUISIANA PROGRAM OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


“Handbook in Curriculum Development for Louisiana Schools” 
is the title of a bulletin recently published by the Teachers College 
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of the Louisiana State University. This handbook of some 165 pages 
is designed to suggest a plan and to provide the essential materials 
for a co-operative program of curriculum study in the state of 
Louisiana. The plan of organization contemplates an attack on 
curriculum problems by the entire teaching staff of the state. 
There are to be four types of study units: (1) the school unit, to 
consist of the faculty of each school or of a number of schools acting 
in co-operation; (2) the parish unit, to be composed of two represent- 
atives of each school unit; (3) the district unit, consisting of at least 
two representatives from each parish unit; and (4) the state unit, to 
be composed of the state director of the curriculum, the state con- 
sultant, and at least three representatives of each district unit. The 
major part of the bulletin is devoted to an exposition of the main 
topics and problems which, it is suggested, should be the basis of 
group study and discussion. The following topics are treated at 
some length: ‘Purpose and Need of a State-wide Study of the Cur- 
riculum,” “Basic Philosophy and Guiding Principles in Curriculum 
Development,” ‘“‘The Aims of Education,” ‘“‘Pupil Needs, Purposes, 
and Interests,” “Nature and Scope of the Curriculum,” “The Rela- 
tion of Subject Matter to the Curriculum,” and ‘Teaching Pro- 
cedures.” One section of the bulletin contains an extensive bibliog- 
raphy of a general nature. This bibliography is supplemented by a 
list of references following each topic. The desired outcome of the 
entire program “is the preparation and installation of tentative 
courses of study, which will guide the teachers of the state in a con- 
tinuous evaluation and progressive development of the curriculum.” 

This publication will be read with interest by any who are con- 
cerned with the problems of curriculum reorganization. 


THE TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING IN 
MEXxIco AND SOUTH AMERICA 


At a time when the nations of Europe are divided into armed 
camps and international crises succeed one another in swift succes- 
sion, it is gratifying to learn that Mexico and a number of her neigh- 
bors to the south are revising their textbooks in history and geog- 
raphy in order that these may be made to contribute definitely to 
the development of international understanding and good will. The 
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following statement, quoted from a dispatch from Mexico City to the 
Christian Science Monitor, reveals something of the extent and nature 
of the movement. 


The study of world-history, as taught in the Mexican schools, will have a de- 
cided pacifist trend, it has been annouced here. 

This complies with the resolutions taken at the Seventh International Ameri- 
can Congress held at Montevideo in December, 1933, when nineteen countries 
signed a pact which pledged them to co-operate in the interests of international 
peace. One object of this pact was the stress laid upon the teaching of history to 
school children. It was agreed that, insofar as possible, partiality and racial 
hatreds should be eliminated and all elements be suppressed that might engender 
hatred among the nations. 

The signatory countries were Honduras, United States, Salvador, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Argentina, Venezuela, Brazil, Paraguay, Mexico, Panama, 
Bolivia, Guatemala, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Colombia, Chile, Peru, and Cuba. 
Mexico ratified the compact on January 27, 1936, placing her documents in the 
files of the Pan American Union in Washington. 

The Department of Education will keep the promises that Mexico has made 
in regard to the teaching of history. The program just announced contains the 
following points: 

1. Revision of textbooks with the object of eliminating all elements that 
might incite the child to racial prejudice. 

2. Periodic revision of textbooks to keep them supplied with up-to-date 
statistics and information on Latin-American countries. 

3. Foster in each Latin-American country an interest in the history of her 
sister-countries. 

4. No text to contain unfriendly criticisms of other countries. 

5. Attenuate the bellicose spirit of most histories. 

6. Eliminate all unfair comparisons between national heroes and those of 
other countries. 

7. Eliminate all reference to victories over other countries which reflects 
upon the moral spirit of the vanquished. 

This pacifist movement has been well received by school teachers who feel 
that the time has passed when any nation could afford to maintain an isolated 
position before the world. Pan-Americanism here is rapidly becoming as strong 
a spirit as nationalism, and such measures as these are expected to strengthen 
it: 


A recent number of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union carries 
the following account of the efforts of Brazil and Argentina to pro- 
mote Pan-American friendship. 


The textbooks used for the teaching of history and geography in Brazilian 
schools are to be revised in the interest of Pan-American friendship. In accord- 
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ance with a convention signed with Argentina on October 10, 1933, topics which 
might arouse ill feeling toward any American nation in minds of students are to 
be eliminated from Brazilian histories, and the geography textbooks are to be 
revised so as to give a clear picture of the resources and productive capacity of 
the nations of America. To this effect a commission of distinguished Brazilians 
appointed by the federal government has approved the following standards, 
which must be met by the textbooks used in all public schools as well as in pri- 
vate schools under government supervision: 


“, The history of Brazilian civilization must be written in such a way as to 
stimulate young people to appraise all aspects of the nation’s past. Textbooks 
must preserve a certain proportion in dividing history into its various periods so 
that a partial view of the facts will not prevent the student from getting a com- 
plete picture of Brazil’s physical environment, people, evolution, and unity. 

“2, History textbooks must not make disparaging comments about foreign 
countries. 

“*3. History textbooks must expand the chapters dealing with the relations 
as regards peace and commerce between Brazil and foreign countries, especially 
American countries, giving the proper historical perspective to international 
solidarity. 

“4. Brazilian history textbooks must emphasize the traditional altruism and 
idealism of the nation’s foreign policy and the constancy of its sentiments for 
conciliation and cordiality. 

“5. Since truth is a common objective of history, the attitudes, initiatives, 
and facts in inter-American relations which give an American meaning to our 
civilization and constitute a safeguard of the pacific destinies of the New World 
should be emphasized. 

“6, Considering that the history textbooks used in the primary and sec- 
ondary schools should supply a maximum of exact information about the past of 
the country, controversial topics, comments, and digressions should be care- 
fully excluded and only facts given. In dealing with international questions, of- 
fensive opinions and ideas which may wound the dignity or feelings of a na- 
tion should be avoided. 

“7, Geography textbooks must use the latest official statistics and portray as 
closely as possible the resources and productive capacity of foreign countries.” 


The commission which drafted these standards was composed of the follow- 
ing historians, writers, and educators: Affonso de E. Taunay, Jonathas Ser- 
rano, Raja Gabaglia, Souza Docca, Othelo Rosa, Pedro Calmon Moniz de Bit- 
tencourt, Fonseca Hermes, and Renato Mendonga. 

The convention on the revision of history and geography texts is one of the 
eleven treaties and conventions signed between Argentina and Brazil when the 
Argentine President, General Agustin Justo, visited Brazil in 1933. It is open 
to the adherence of other American states. Together with those signed when 
Dr. Getulio Vargas, President of Brazil, returned the visit of President Justo in 
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1935, these treaties and conventions form a series which regulate the manifold 
phases of mutual relations between Argentina and Brazil and seek to remove 
many of the obstacles, both tangible and intangible, which might hinder more 
intensive collaboration in the great task of Pan-American progress. 


METHODS OF SELECTION AND COMPOSITION OF 
STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


In a recent circular issued by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion (Circular Number 166), Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school 
legislation, summarizes in comparative manner the principal legal 
provisions governing the selection, qualifications, and tenure of state 
officials who are primarily responsible for the administration of state 
school systems. The circular indicates that appointment by the 
governor is the most common method of selecting members of state 
boards of education. In twenty-six states either the entire member- 
ship or a majority of the membership of the state board of education 
is selected in this manner. In eight states the entire membership 
or a majority of the membership of the state board is made up of 
ex officio members; in five states at least a majority of the board 
members are elected by popular vote; and in one state, New York, 
the state board (Board of Regents) is selected by the state legisla- 
ture. There are eight states which do not have state boards of edu- 
cation vested with administrative and supervisory control over the 
general school system of the state. 


A GUIDE FOR THE TEACHING OF SAFETY 


Teachers who are interested in integrating the teaching of safety 
with the other activities of the school will welcome a recent bulletin 
published by the Department of Public Instruction of Michigan 
under the title Education for Safety. The general purpose of the 
bulletin is indicated by the following quotation from the Foreword. 

This bulletin is not a course of study. It was the feeling of the committee that 
safety education should be integrated with various fields of instruction rather 
than set apart as a separate course of study. The pages that follow include de- 
scriptions of teaching activities which it is hoped will suggest plans for use by 
elementary- and high-school teachers for a variety of situations. 


Chapters are devoted to such topics as the following: ‘“The School 
and Safety,” “Street and Highway Safety,” “Accident Prevention in 
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the Home,” “A School Shop Safety Program,” “Safety in School and 
at Play,” “Safe Transportation for School Children,” “The Pre- 
vention of Fires,” and ‘First Aid for the Injured.”’ The Appendix 
contains an extensive list of references on the teaching of safety. 
The bulletin is a joint publication of the Department of Public In- 
struction and the Michigan Safety Council. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL GRADUATION EXAMINATIONS 


Nearly half of the states have adopted the practice of administer- 
ing state-wide examinations to elementary-school pupils as a basis 
of determining their eligibility for graduation. David Segel, spe- 
cialist in tests and measurements in the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, has recently made a nation-wide study of these elementary- 
school graduating examinations. Dr. Segel’s findings and recom- 
mendations are summarized as follows in the published report of the 
study (Office of Education Bulletin Number 16, 1935): 


FINDINGS 
1. Extent of the use of elementary-school graduating examinations: 

a) Twenty-one states administer state-wide examinations at the end of the 
elementary-school period as an aid in determining eligibility for gradua- 
tion. 

b) In sixteen other states all or some of the counties administer graduating 
examinations on a county-wide basis. 

2. State and county official regulations regarding elementary-school graduating 
examinations: 

Some states have statutory regulations for the administration of examinations 

on either a state-wide basis or in counties in the rural and village schools. In 

other states the state boards of education have set up regulations for such 

examinations. Where the state boards of education make their own regula- 

tions, the elementary-school graduation examinations are sometimes given 

in all the schools of the state. In states not having mandatory regulations 

concerning these examinations some of the counties have given examinations 

over such a long period of time that the custom has become as strong as law. 
3. Types of examinations used and subjects tested: 

Standardized elementary-school test batteries are used in some states. For 

the most part, however, locally constructed tests are used. The subjects test- 

ed usually include arithmetic, reading, spelling, English, history and civics, 
geography, and physiology and hygiene. The examinations are invariably 
based upon the state course of study. 

4. Methods of constructing examinations: 
Committees of subject-matter specialists and experts in test construction 
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collaborated in constructing some of the examinations. In such cases the 
test items were carefully selected. Sometimes a revision was made of the test 
items selected by trying out the items on a small group. Most examinations, 
however, have been made up without much analysis of the course of study; 
without preliminary study of the test items; and without a tryout of the 
material. 

5. Types of questions: 
The standardized tests are composed of the new-type, short-answer test items. 
The locally constructed examinations were also in the main of this type. 
A few examinations are still composed entirely of essay-type questions. Many 
of the questions are good. There are, however, many test items which, al- 
though adhering to the new-type form, are poorly worded. 

6. Validity of the test results: 
The validity of the test results is necessarily dependent in part upon the 
methods used in constructing the examinations. The validity of these ex- 
aminations for use in determining eligibility for graduation from the elemen- 
tary school also is dependent upon the comparability of the scores on the ex- 
aminations for different years. Except for the standardized tests, no such 
comparable scores or arrangements for finding comparable scores were re- 
ported. Since the new examinations constructed year after year have no 
known comparability, the percentage of pupils passing differs year by year. 
Actually these tests furnish no definite standard for promotion. 

7. Relation of the elementary-school graduating examination to other testing 
programs of the school: 
In most schools the graduating examination was the only formal type of 
testing carried on in the school. However, in some states and counties this 
final examination was but a part of a broader program of testing carried on 
through several or all of the elementary grades. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That examinations which are used mainly to determine eligibility for gradua- 
tion from the elementary school be discontinued. 

2. That legislation be secured which will give the authority to make rules and 
regulations regarding the accrediting and supervision of elementary schools 
to the state boards of education. Such authority will make possible a flexibil- 
ity in the testing program of each state. 

3. That in those states where a need for better pupil guidance, knowledge of 
individual differences, or a check upon the efficiency of the curriculum is felt 
a testing program be established. Some suggestions regarding the important 
points of such a program are as follows: 

a) An examination to be used in rural and village schools over a whole state 
or large portion of the state. 

b) An examination which covers several of the elementary-school grades. If 
only one grade can be economically tested, this should be the sixth grade 
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in eight-year elementary-school systems or the fifth or sixth grade in sev- 
en-year elementary-school systems. 

c) An examination which is constructed by a committee of test specialists 
and subject-matter specialists appointed for the purpose. 

d) An examination which covers as many of the objectives of the subjects 
tested as possible. 

e) As far as possible the tests should be constructed so that the diagnosis of 
pupil weaknesses and strengths can be made in order that remedial in- 
struction may follow. 

4. The teacher should give and score the examination under the direction of the 
county superintendent and the state department of education. The scores 
for the different pupils should be made available to the county superintendent 
for use in compiling average scores by grades and in the supervision of in- 
struction. 


A GUIDE TO INSTRUCTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

In 1935 a committee was appointed to evaluate the curriculum of 
the public schools of Michigan and to devise ways of improving it. 
The committee is attacking its problem from two directions: (1) It 
is undertaking the development of a curriculum which will embrace 
all the important school-related experiences of children. (2) It has 
addressed itself to the preparation of a number of bulletins, more or 
less closely related to the curriculum itself, which will aid teachers 
and administrators in bringing the experiences of the classroom into 
closer relation with experiences of present-day life. The plan calls 
for the publication of four bulletins under the following titles: In- 
structional Guide for Elementary Schools, Implications of Research 
and Experimental Practice for Elementary School Teaching, Superior 
Innovating Practices in Michigan Elementary Schools, and Social and 
Economic Trends in Michigan with Their Educational Implications. 
The first bulletin of the series was published recently by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction of Michigan. Part I, “General Sug- 
gestions to Teachers,” contains chapters on such topics as the fol- 
lowing: “Some Basic Characteristics of Effective Teaching,” “Sug- 
gestions to the Beginning Teacher,” ‘Organization and Schedules 
for the One-Teacher School,” “Appraisal of Instruction,” “The Use 
of Individualized Materials,” and ‘“‘The Use of Large Units of In- 
struction.” Part II of the bulletin consists of a syllabus by grades, 
which is designed to present in brief outline the program of studies 
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and major emphases in Michigan elementary schools from beginners’ 
classes through the eighth grade. The following quotation indicates 
something of the general purpose and arrangement of the syllabus. . 


The syllabus is arranged primarily by grades rather than by subjects. For- 
mer editions of the Michigan state course of study for elementary schools have 
been arranged basically by subject. Each plan has its own advantages and dis- 
advantages. The subject arrangement provides for vertical articulation; that 
is, the work in any one subject follows logically from grade to grade. The dis- 
advantage is the lack of horizontal articulation—the correlation of the various 
subjects that a pupil is taking in a single grade. The grade arrangement, on the 
contrary, facilitates horizontal articulation but at the expense of vertical articu- 
lation. When all the objectives and activities for a particular grade are placed 
together, it is easier for the teacher to correlate the work done in different sub- 
jects by the pupils in this grade. The committee felt that the present emphasis 
on integration is better met by the grade arrangement than by the subject ar- 
rangement. Obviously, however, true integration of the experiences provided 
children in a grade requires careful and continuous planning by the teacher and 
pupils. 

For each grade and subject, suggestions are offered under two main heads, 
objectives and activities. By objectives are meant the changes to be made in 
pupils in knowledge, skills, attitudes, and ideals. By activities are meant the ex- 
periences through which pupils may be expected to attain the objectives. .... 

Although the syllabus does not make radical departures from former editions 
of the Michigan state course of study, several changes in emphasis have been 
made in the effort to reflect recent trends in educational thinking. The first of 
these is a greater attention to elementary science throughout the grades on ac- 
count of the realization of the large place that science has in modern life. A sec- 
ond change is increased emphasis on oral expression as contrasted with written 
expression for the reason that oral language is realized to be the major form of 
communication used by most people. A third emphasis is the social-studies 
group. Although the syllabus is organized by the separate subjects under the 
social studies, it is hoped that teachers will use every opportunity to weave to- 
gether the contributions of the fields that deal with human relations and the 
factors that influence those relations. The trend throughout the country is to 
unify the social studies and to make them the core of the curriculum as a whole. 


A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 
oF ADULT EDUCATION 
The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of the New 
York Sun. 
Funds to study the social significance of adult education will replace the 
adult-education program which has been maintained for the past ten years by 
the Carnegie Corporation, it was announced today by Frederick P. Keppel, 
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president of the corporation. Grants and commitments totaling $625,000 have 
been approved for this work. 

The adult-education program of the corporation, which has been adminis- 
tered for the last decade through the American Association for Adult Education 
. ... will continue to be centered in that organization, Dr. Keppel stated. He 
said, however, that the emphasis formerly placed by the association upon ex- 
perimental and demonstrational projects will be changed to a five-year series of 
studies on the social significance of adult education. 

The findings of the study will be issued over the five-year period in the form 
of a series of books and pamphlets dealing with adult education as conducted by 
such agencies as universities and colleges, public schools, public libraries, settle- 
ments, forums, museums, churches and other religious organizations, hospitals, 
prisons, schools for adults, federal and state governments, clubs, lyceums and 
chautauquas, and other similar agencies. 

The various forms of adult education which have been developed for special 
groups of adults, such as the physically handicapped, racial groups, and occu- 
pational groups also will be studied. Forty studies are planned in all, to be pub- 
lished at the rate of eight a year. 

For 1936-37, a total of $40,000 has been made available for the study. This 
sum will increase annually by $2,500 until $50,000 is reached in 1940-41, making 
a total of $225,000. An adult education projects fund has been established in 
the amount of $35,000 for 1936-37, decreasing annually by $2,500 until $25,000 
is reached in 1940-41, making the total for the five-year period $150,000. A 
total of $250,000 has been provided for the five-year period for the administra- 
tive expenses of the American Association for Adult Education, including the 
costs of publication of the quarterly Journal of Adult Education. 

In announcing the change of policy which shifts emphasis from experiment 
to study, Dr. Keppel said: “After a decade of experimentation, during which 
there has been an unprecedented growth in adult education, it seems advisable 
to pause and examine the accomplishments and trends and possibly chart a new 
course for the future. During the years 1936-41, therefore, funds granted by the 
corporation to the association for experimental purposes will gradually diminish, 
and research and study will be directed less at opening new fields of adult activ- 
ity and more at the improvement of existing fields.” 


SoctAL PLANNING COUNCILS IN NEW JERSEY 

Educational leaders in this country are beginning to manifest an 
awareness of the importance of the total social environment of the 
child. There is a growing sensitiveness to conditions in the com- 
munity outside the school which may, and do, affect the life of the 
child, and there is an increasing recognition of the need of a commu- 
nity program which organizes for common action such agencies as 
may be made to contribute to the development of a more whole- 
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some environment. In the state of New Jersey a number of com- 
munities have been particularly successful in mobilizing social agen- 
cies for joint action. In a bulletin entitled The School in a Commu- 
nity Council, the New Jersey Elementary Principals’ Association 
presents a picture of what is being done in some communities to co- 
ordinate the efforts of social agencies so that they may function more 
effectively. Sections of the bulletin are devoted to the following 
topics: “The School and Other Agencies,” “The Responsibility of 
the School in the Community Council,” “The Plainfield Delin- 
quency Council,” “The Cumberland County Clinic Conference,” 
“Social Improvement through the Community Council,” ““Commu- 
nity Co-ordination on a County Basis,” “‘A Rural School Recrea- 
tion Project,” and “How Can Community Councils Discover and 
Serve Individual Children.” The bulletin should be of particular 
value to persons interested in the work of social-planning councils. 
It may be secured at sixty cents a copy from John P. Milligan, 
Watsessing School, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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Numerous studies have been reported showing the age-grade 
status and the grade progress of pupils in city graded schools. Com- 
paratively little information is available on these topics in the case 
of children in rural schools. Some of the studies of rural children 
which have been published do not make specific identification of the 
one-room schools. According to the United States Census classifica- 
tion, the “rural” area includes towns and villages with populations of 
less than twenty-five hundred as well as the open-farm territory. 
Much of the evidence on rural education combines the one-room 
schools with the smaller graded and consolidated schools in rural 
areas. For these reasons it was thought profitable to present certain 
facts and analyses about one-room schools. 

During October and November, 1935, the teachers in the one- 
room schools in Barry, Branch, and Calhoun Counties, Michigan, 
were requested to report on blanks provided for them the age-grade 
and the grade-progress facts for the children enrolled in their schools. 
Ages were to be calculated as of September 1, 1935. The age-grade 
data obtained from 292 one-room schools are presented in Table I, 
and the grade-progress data obtained from 280 such schools are given 
in Table IT. 

Of particular significance in Table I are the wide range in ages of 
the children in any one grade, the high percentage of under-age 
pupils, and a percentage of over-ageness fully as large as that in 
schools having less under-ageness. Supplementing these findings are 
those of Table II, which show unusually high percentages of retarded 
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TABLE I 


PROGRESS OF CHILDREN IN RURAL SCHOOLS 





AGE-GRADE STATUS OF CHILDREN IN 292 ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOLS IN 
BARRY, BRANCH, AND CALHOUN COUNTIES, MICHIGAN 
AS OF SEPTEMBER 1, 1935 
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* Includes beginners and regular first-grade pupils. 
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pupils in each of the grades and only a conventional percentage of 
acceleration. As usual, there is more retardation among the boys 
and more acceleration among the girls. 

In order to interpret these facts adequately, one needs to know 
about certain administrative policies in Michigan. The attendance 
law states that children may attend school when they have become 
five years of age. In the districts having one-room schools this state- 
ment is usually taken literally, quite apart from any consideration 
of the extent to which the school is equipped to provide an educa- 
tional program appropriate for five-year-old children. Practically 
all the one-room schools are eight-grade schools, and the majority 
of the teachers are still following a daily program divided into twen- 
ty-five to thirty-five short periods so that there may be a recitation 
for each subject in each grade. Consequently, it is most difficult for 
the teacher to find time for the five-year-old pupils. In fact, an anal- 
ysis of thirty-five daily programs in one-room schools made by Whit 
Brogan, of Northwestern University, showed that the median 
amount of teacher-pupil contact in Grades I and II was only twenty 
minutes a day.’ It seems reasonably safe to conclude that most of 
these one-room schools under present circumstances are inadequate- 
ly prepared to provide an appropriate program for five-year-old chil- 
dren. What the majority of teachers do is to classify the five-year- 
old pupils in a “beginners” or “chart” class and lay out for them the 
first half of the course of study outlined for Grade I. The second 
half of the first-grade course is to be covered by these pupils during 
their stay in Grade I. In other words, these pupils begin their school 
careers with the first-grade course and take two years to cover the 
first-grade curriculum. It is for this reason that the “beginners” are 
grouped with the regular first-grade pupils in Table I. Of course, 
many children do not enter school until they are six years old or 
older, and for them this two-year program does not apply. 

Theoretically, these procedures are followed for five-year-old en- 
trants. Practically, because of certain local pressures, many five- 
year-old pupils do not spend two years doing the work of Grade I; 
at the end of their first year in school many of them are promoted to 


* Whit Brogan, “Education’s Forgotten Child,” Educational Trends, IV (Decem- 
ber, 1936), 17-21. 
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Grade II and receive subsequent regular promotions. This practice 
undoubtedly accounts for the high percentage of under-ageness in 
each of the grades. This conclusion is substantiated by the small 
amount of acceleration shown in Table II. Apparently, much of the 
under-ageness is due to early entrance and sufficiently regular prog- 
ress to enable many pupils to maintain an under-age status through- 
out their elementary-school careers. Unless these pupils happen to 
have better-than-average intelligence or unless the course of study 
is geared down for them, they will pass through the elementary 
school too immature to cope understandingly with the content of 
the course of study to which they are exposed. 

It is likely that early entrance and semi-regular progress in the 
lower grades have some bearing on the increasing amount of retarda- 
tion shown in the middle and the upper grades. Of course, the usual 
array of other factors has been operative also in producing the age- 
grade and grade-progress facts shown in the tables. Ordinarily, with 
high percentages of under-ageness and retardation and a low per- 
centage of acceleration present in the same school, achievement 
somewhat above the norms for each grade would be anticipated. 
This situation was not found in these Michigan schools. During 
November, 1935, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests were given in 
Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, in the one-room schools of Branch Coun- 
ty. Except in Grade IV the median grade scores (the average of all 
the individual tests) were below the norms for the grades. The test 
norms exceed the grade scores by the following amounts: Grade IV, 
0.0; Grade V, 0.4; Grade VI, 0.6; Grade VII, 0.1; Grade VIII, 0.5. 
About two hundred children were tested in each of the grades. Al- 
though these differences are not large, they are all in the same direc- 
tion (below the norms). Apparently, the under-ageness cannot be 
explained or justified on the basis of high achievement. Neither can 
the large amount of retardation be the result of the teachers’ in- 
sistence on unusually high standards. 

These analyses suggest that the educational pattern in these one- 
room schools has produced a curious combination of circumstances. 
There is much under-ageness in all the grades, somewhat more in the 
lower grades than in the upper grades; yet there has been little ac- 
celeration. In no grade does the percentage of over-age children ex- 
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ceed 25; yet in all the grades except Grades I and II, the percentage 
of retarded pupils exceeds 25. Achievement in middle and upper 
grades (the only grades tested) is somewhat below par. Most of the 
schools operate under daily schedules which call for twenty-five to 
thirty-five short periods each day, with the children in the primary 
grades receiving the least of the teacher’s time. It seems clear that 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO AGE-GRADE STATUS 
OF PUPILS IN THREE STUDIES 














Districts in Mort and One-Room 
Age-Grade Status Northern Featherstone Schools in 
Illinois* Studyt Michigan 
Grade I: 
eS a ene 10 17.3 3 
ee Ce re 85 72.9 57 
C8 rer 5 9.8 12 
Grade V: 
US TE eee eee 13 15.9 21 
Normal age.............. 74 62.5 58 
Ce ee ears 13 21.6 21 
Grade VII: 
eer 14 18.6 18 
Normal AGC... .:... 5 <5... 5< 73 58.9 60 
ere 13 22.5 22 

















* Henry J. Otto, Promotion Policies and Practices in Elementary Schools, p. 51. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: Educational Test Bureau, Inc., 1935. 


School Systems: Standards and Accounting Procedurs,"p. 22. New York: Teachers Col 

lege, Columbia University, 1934 (revised). 

the quality of the educational program in these one-room schools 
cannot be much improved until some of the administrative obsta- 
cles have been removed. 

The age-grade status and the grade progress of children in these 
Michigan one-room schools compare favorably with similar data for 
rural schools previously gathered. Cooke, in his analysis of twenty- 
four surveys of rural schools, reported the following medians for age- 
grade status in rural schools: retarded, 47.9 per cent; normal, 48.6 
per cent; and accelerated, 6.4 per cent.’ Cooper, tracing the school 
careers of 832 pupils entering Grade I in 1915 in the rural schools of 


* Dennis H. Cooke, “A Study of School Surveys with Regard to Age-Grade Dis- 
tribution,” Peabody Journal of Education, VIII (March, 1931), 262. 
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Delaware, found that one out of every two of these entrants spent his 
first two years of school in Grade I, while one out of every eight spent 
the first three years in Grade I. Fifty per cent of all non-progress 
in the one-teacher schools was chargeable to Grade I, 38 per cent to 
Grades II and III, and 10 per cent to Grades IV and V.” 

The Michigan one-room schools compare unfavorably with an- 
nual-promotion city schools on age-grade and progress factors. The 
data in Table III compare age-grade data. 

Because one school shows up more favorably than another with 
respect to age-grade and progress status is no proof that one school 
is good and the other is poor. Comparisons which show conditions 
in one school to be somewhat better than those in another are likely 
to make workers in the better school forget that conditions in their 
school may still be unsatisfactory. The theoretical goal is to have 
zero per cent of under-ageness and over-ageness, zero per cent of 
retardation and acceleration, and 100 per cent of normal-ageness 
and normal progress. 

* Hermann Cooper, An Accounting of Progress and Attendance of Rural School Chil- 


dren in Delaware, p. 46. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 422. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 

















THE VOCABULARIES OF TWENTY-EIGHT 
FIRST READERS 


JOHN A. HOCKETT anp N. GLEN NEELEY 
University of California 


Committees responsible for the adoption of textbooks and teach- 
ers who daily use those books with their pupils need the most accu- 
rate and complete information that it is possible to secure concern- 
ing the content and the difficulty of the available books. This need 
is especially urgent in the case of primary readers, for it is now 
generally recognized that the progress of the beginner in reading 
is greatly facilitated by the provision of an abundant supply of 
interesting and easy reading material. Limitation of vocabulary 
burden and provision of adequate repetition of the words which are 
introduced are being more and more carefully planned and success- 
fully achieved in the books published for the youngest readers. Some 
classes and some children will, of course, require less repetition and 
less restriction of vocabulary, while other groups and individuals 
will need more. Teachers must always make adaptations to meet 
the needs of specific classes and individuals. To make such adapta- 
tions wisely, the teachers must have detailed and comparable data 
regarding various books. 

The purpose of the writers is to present essential information on 
the vocabularies of twenty-eight widely used first readers, so that 
teachers may use the several books intelligently and effectively in 
their work. There is no desire to increase the use of any particular 
book or to discredit any of the books. Whatever readers may be 
available in a classroom can be used more effectively if the facts as 
to their vocabularies are known. Other information also must be 
considered along with that presented. The nature of the content and 
the literary, artistic, and typographical merits of each book must, 
of course, be taken into account. 


PROCEDURES EMPLOYED 
Each reader was carefully read, and a tabulation was made of 
the number of times that each word was repeated. All variants of 
344 
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word forms were considered different words except those formed by 
the addition of a single s to form the plural of nouns or the singular 
of verbs. The possessive form and the plural formed by the addition 
of es were considered different from the root words. No count was 
made of the repetition of the following nine words, which appear 
with great frequency in all written material: ‘“a,” “and,” “he,” “I,” 
“is,” “said,” “the,” “to,” and “you.” Much labor was saved by 
assuming that each of these words would appear at least forty times 
in each book. A previous analysis of primers‘ gave justification for 
this assumption. All material in each book which would normally be 
read by children was included in the analysis. The title-page, the 
table of contents, the preface, and the concluding word list were 
omitted. Comprehension exercises, poems, and titles of stories were 
included. Workbooks or exercise books made to accompany the 
various readers were not included. In the New Path to Reading the 
exercise material on pages 207-26 entitled “My First Word Read- 
‘ er” was not included. In The Unit-Activity Reading Series the titles 
at the bottom of pages 7, 29, 63, 77, etc., were not included. The 
total number of running words in each book was determined by 
counting the words on each two pages, writing the total at the bot- 
‘tom, adding on the adding machine, and checking the machine 
record against the page totals. 

The reader can appreciate the difficulty of making a detailed 
analysis involving such large numbers of words with absolute 
accuracy. Much time and effort have been devoted to checking and 
rechecking, however, and throughout the study methods were used 
which seemed least likely to lead to errors. In many instances (when- 
ever data were available) word lists and frequencies were checked 
with those supplied by the publishers. It is the hope of the writers 
that no significant errors are present. 

The first readers in the following series were analyzed. 

1. Margaret L. White and Alice Hanthorn, Our Friends at Home and School. 
Do and Learn Readers. Chicago: American Book Co., 1930. 

2. Henry Suzzallo, George E. Freeland, Katherine L. McLaughlin, and 
Ada M. Skinner, Fact and Story Readers. Chicago: American Book Co., 1930. 


t John A. Hockett and Deta P. Neeley, “A Comparison of the Vocabularies of 
Thirty-three Primers,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (November, 1936), 190- 
202. 
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3. Clara B. Baker and Edna D. Baker, Bobbs-Merrill Readers. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1924. 

4. Clara B. Baker, Mary Maud Reed, and Edna D. Baker, Friends in Town 
and Country. The Curriculum Readers. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1934. 

5. Clara B. Baker and Edna D. Baker, Fifty Flags and Other Stories. True 
Story Series. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928. 

6. B. R. Buckingham, Playing Together. The Children’s Bookshelf. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1934. 

7. Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, The Children’s Own Readers. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 19209. 

8. Anna Dorothea Cordts, The New Path to Reading. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1935 (revised). 

g. Eva A. Smedley and Martha C. Olsen, The First Reader. The Smedley 
and Olsen Series. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 1925. 

10. Julia Letheld Hahn, Everyday Friends. Child Development Readers. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 

11. Mathilde C. Gecks, Charles E. Skinner, and John W. Withers, Friends 
To Make. Story and Study Readers. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing 
Co., 1928. 

12. Herman Dressel, M. Madilene Veverka, and May Robbins, The Laidlaw 
Readers. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1924. 

13. Isobel Davidson and Charles J. Anderson, The Lincoln Readers. Chica- 
go: Laurel Book Co., 1926. 

14. Edith Hope Ringer and Lou Chase Downie, City and Country. Citizen- 
ship Readers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, Co. 1930. 

15. Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. 
French, Child-Story Readers. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

16. Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, Round the Year. The 
Work-Play Books. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 

17. Katharine E. Dopp, May Pitts, and S. C. Garrison, Busy Days with 
Little Friends. Happy Road to Reading. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1935. 

18. William H. Elson and Lura E. Runkel, The Elson Readers. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1920. 

19. William H. Elson and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic Readers. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930. 

20. William E. Grady, Paul Klapper, and Jane C. Gifford, City and Country. 
Childhood Readers. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

21. John M. Manly and Sarah E. Griswold, Good Reading. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 

22. Cora M. Martin, At Home. Real Life Readers. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 

23. Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, and James Fleming Hosic, 
The Pathway to Reading. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925 and 
1932. 
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24. Nila Banton Smith, In City and Country. The Unit-Activity Reading 
Series. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1935. 

25. Clarence R. Stone and Anne Lotter Stone, assisted by Ida Vandergaw, 
Easy New Stories. The Webster Readers. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Pub- 
lishing Co., 1932. 

26. Marjorie Hardy, Surprise Stories. The Child’s Own Way Series. Chi- 
cago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926. 

27. William Dodge Lewis, Albert Lindsay Rowland, and Ethel Maltby 
Gehres, Growing Up. The New Silent Readers. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
CO:, 1931: 

28. Sidney G. Firman and Ethel Maltby Gehres, The New Winston Readers. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1928. 


FUNDAMENTAL VOCABULARY DATA 

The basic vocabulary data for each book are presented in Table I. 
The total number of running words is shown in the second column, 
followed by the number of different words in the third column. The 
average number of times that each word is repeated is given in the 
fourth column. This figure is found by dividing the total number 
of running words by the number of different words. The next six 
columns show the number of words which appear, respectively, 
once, two to five times, six to fifteen times, sixteen to twenty-five 
times, twenty-six to thirty-nine times, and forty times or more. 
The eleventh column shows the percentage of words which are re- 
peated six times or more, while the last column reveals the percent- 
age repeated sixteen or more times. 

The books range in length from Childhood Readers with 4,055 
words to The Children’s Bookshelf with 20,664. The median length 
is 8,540 words; the average, 9,057 words. Twenty books contain 
more than 7,000 and less than 11,000 words. The smallest vocabu- 
lary (377 words) appears in The Curriculum Readers, and the 
largest (831) in The Smedley and Olsen Series. The average vocabu- 
lary load (number of different words) is 589; the median, 581 words. 
Fifteen of the vocabularies include between 500 and 700 words. 

The range in average repetition is from 8.3 in The Children’s Own 
Readers to 32.4 in The Children’s Bookshelf. The average is 15.6; 
the median, 14.8. The average repetition in nineteen of the books 
falls between 12 and 18, inclusive. The book with the greatest aver- 
age repetition also contains the largest percentage of words which 
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are repeated six or more times (79 per cent). The smallest percent- 
age for words repeated six times or more is 39, in Citizenship Readers 
and in Childhood Readers. The average percentage of words re- 


TABLE I 
BASIC VOCABULARY DATA ON TWENTY-EIGHT FIRST READERS 








NUMBER OF WorpDs PERCENTAGE 
UsED WITH FRE- oF Worps 
Num- QUENCY OF— UsEp— 
AVER- 
BER OF] oe 
NAME OF READER Dir- 
REPE- . . 
FERENT anaes Sixteen 
Worps Times 
or 


More 








. Do and Learn 9,605} 589 : 172 26 
. Fact and Story 7,843} 635 167 20 
. Bobbs-Merrill 8,444] 471 97 31 
. Curriculum 9,020] 377 131 38 
. True Story.........]11,577| 645 207 26 
. Children’s Bookshelf}20,664] 638 274 36 
. Children’s Own 5,451| 653 207 20 
. New Path, Revised.} 9,725} 583 148 27 
. Smedley and Olsen. .}12,530} 831 205 21 
. Child Development.| 8,708) 486 177 29 
. Story and Study....] 7,158] 658 170 15 
8,244] 542 146 24 

. Lincoln... 10,345] 795 181 19 

. Citizenship.........] 8,108] 737 162 17 
5. Child-Story 7,248] 592 154 18 

. Work-Play 7,413) 565 151 19 

. Happy Road 8,637] 485 192 27 
: 13,935] 798 237 23 
. Elson Basic 10,882} 487 203 34 
. Childhood 4,055} 485 133 II 
. Good Reading 10,391] 721 208 22 
. Real Life 5,193} 403 119 ‘ 22 
. Pathway to Reading} 8,143} 578 196 22 
. Unit-Activity 9,129} 489 IgI 29 
: 9,679} 537 176 27 

. Child’s Own Way...| 6,430] 572 130 18 
. New Silent 7,743| 607 152 20 
. New Winston 7,293| 526 164 22 


~) 
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peated more than five times for the twenty-eight books is 53.5; the 
median, 51. In The Curriculum Readers 38 per cent of the words are 
repeated sixteen or more times, while in Childhood Readers only 
11 per cent have this amount of repetition. The average percentage 
of words repeated sixteen times or more is 23.7; the median, 22. 
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COMPARISON WITH THE GATES WORD LIST 
The vocabulary of each reader was compared with Gates’s re- 
vised word list™ of 1,811 words. The results are shown in Table II. 
TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF VOCABULARIES OF TWENTY-EIGHT FIRST READERS 
WITH REVISED GATES WORD LIST 








Worps Founp 1n Gates List 





Num- 
BER OF| InFirst | In Second] In Third | In Fourth 
NAME OF READER Dir- 500 500 3Ir 

FERENT 
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No. No. : No. Cant 





18 
29 
19 
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. Do and Learn 589 | 380 107 
. Fact and Story 635 | 380 131 
Bobbs-Merrill 471 | 302 81 
. Curriculum 377 | 256 52 
, Dre Story, ....6.5...] Ges) gos 132 
. Children’s Bookshelf..} 638 | 402 135 
. Children’s Own 653 | 379 143 
. New Path, Revised...| 583 | 367 III 
. Smedley and Olsen....| 831 | 442 209 
. Child Development...}| 486 | 319 76 
. Story and Study......} 658 | 400 129 
385 go 
95 | 462 179 
. Citizenship 395 185 
. Child-Story 350 108 
. Work-Play 380 108 
. Happy Road 332 76 

El 427 177 
. Elson Basic 347 81 
. Childhood 364 73 
. Good Reading 424 168 
. Real Life 300 60 
. Pathway to Reading. . 393 106 
. Unit-Activity 336 73 
: 393 92 
. Child’s Own Way 352 125 
. New Silent 374 120 
350 96 
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In the third and the fourth columns are presented, respectively, the 
number and the percentage of the words of each book which are 
found in the first five hundred of the Gates list. The number and 


t Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935 (revised). 
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the percentage of the words in the second five hundred are presented 
in the next two columns, and so on. The final two columns show the 
number and the percentage of words not included in the Gates list. 

Insofar as the writers are aware, no one has attempted to specify 
what proportion of the vocabulary of a first reader should be taken 
from the Gates list or from any particular portion of the list. With- 
out attempting to evaluate, then, we may note the range and the 
central tendencies in actual practice. In the average first reader 
64 per cent of the words are found in the first five hundred words 


TABLE III 


VOCABULARY OF THE AVERAGE FIRST READER PUBLISHED IN 
1920-29 COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE AVERAGE FIRST 
READER PUBLISHED IN 1930-35 








AVERAGE AVERAGE 
FOR FOR 
READERS READERS 
PUBLISHED | PUBLISHED 
IN 1920-29 | IN 1930-35 
(13 Booxs) | (15 Booxs)| Amount Per Cent 


AVERAGE 
FoR ALL 
READERS 








Number of running words 9,015 9,004 + 79 I 
Number of different words 588.7 644.8 540.3 | —104.5 16 
Average repetition 15.6 14.0 7.0 1 3:0 21 
Percentage of words repeated 
six times or more 53-5 49.0 57-4 | + 8.4 17 
Percentage of words repeated 
sixteen times or more 23.9 21.6 25.5 | + 3.9 18 
Percentage of words in Gates 
first 500 63.9 61.0 66.4 | + 5.4 9 
Percentage of words in Gates 
first 1,000 82.9 81.4 84.2 | + 2.8 3 




















of the Gates list, although the range is from 53 per cent to 75 per 
cent. Eighty-three per cent of the words of the average book are 
found in the first thousand of the Gates list, the range being from 
76 per cent to go per cent. In the average book 7.4 per cent of the 
words fall outside the Gates list, the range being from 4 per cent to 
II per cent. 
TRENDS IN FIRST READERS 

The summary given in Table III of the essential vocabulary facts 
for thirteen readers published before 1930 and for fifteen published 
from 1930 to 1935 indicates several marked changes. The most sig- 
nificant change is the reduction of vocabulary load by more than 
one hundred words, a decrease of 16 per cent. The average repeti- 
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tion increased by 3.0 words, and the percentage of words in the 
first five hundred of the Gates list shows an increase of 5.4. Other 
changes may be noted in the table. 

Another method of revealing the trend toward smaller vocabu- 
laries is to show the average vocabulary load of the books published 
during each biennium for the past few years. In Table IV are pre- 
sented the average vocabulary loads of the first readers published 
prior to 1926 and of those published during each two-year period 
since then. It is seen that a striking reduction in vocabulary load 


TABLE IV 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT WORDS IN 
FIRST READERS PUBLISHED IN EACH 
BIENNIUM 








Average 
Number Number 
Date of Publication of of 
Readers Differcnt 
Words 





644 
670 
612 
515 
511 
510 











* The True Story reader is not included because, as a supple- 
mentary reader, it has a larger vocabulary than have basic 
readers. 
occurred during the years 1930-33 and that the typical first reader of 
the past four years contains only slightly more than five hundred 
different words. 


SUMMARY 


Analysis of twenty-eight first readers shows that almost 2,800 
different words are used. This number, however, is only four-fifths 
as many as the 3,541 different words which Packer’ reported in 1921 
as a result of his analysis of ten first readers published before 1918. 

The typical first reader of the past twelve years contains slightly 
more than 9,000 words of reading matter, slightly less than 600 

tJ. L. Packer, “The Vocabularies of Ten First Readers,” Report of the Society’s 
Committee on Silent Reading, pp. 127-44. Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society 


for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1922. 
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different words, and presents 15.6 running words to each different 
word. Slightly more than half of the words are repeated more than 
five times, and slightly less than a fourth appear more than fifteen 
times. Approximately five out of every eight words are from the 
first five hundred of the Gates list, and five out of every six are from 
the first thousand. 

The longest first reader contains five times as much material as 
the shortest. The largest vocabulary load is more than twice the 
smallest, and the highest average repetition is about four times the 
lowest. The more recent books tend to have significantly smaller 
vocabularies and increased repetition of words, and a slightly larger 
proportion of their words are found in the first five hundred of the 
Gates list. 














A CANADIAN LOOKS AT TEACHER TRAINING 


A. R. LORD 
Provincial Normal School, Vancouver, British Columbia 


During the winter of 1935-36 the writer visited a number of 
United States teachers’ colleges and Canadian normal schools. Im- 
pressions were received and opinions were formed, perhaps based on 
insufficient evidence and certainly influenced and prejudiced by a 
Canadian training and by a participation in the development of the 
Canadian system. The strength of these opinions and the vividness 
of these impressions has led to an attempt, in the following pages, to 
point out some virtues and some defects in each type of school. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Back in the forties of the last century in the Canadian province of 
Ontario, the government of the day commissioned a Methodist 
clergyman, Dr. Egerton Ryerson, “to visit the United States and 
Europe for the purpose of studying the best systems then in opera- 
tion before preparing a new bill for the improvement of common 
schools in Upper Canada.” 

Ryerson went to the United States, to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and to the continent of Europe. In Massachusetts he found 
something of administrative methods and in Ireland a promising 
solution of the religious problems, but for the heart, the soul, of his 
proposed system of education, he went to Prussia. There he found 
many features of centralized control, of administration, and of cur- 
riculum which appealed to him. Unfortunately the Prussian system 
was intimately linked with the Lutheran church. It had an eight- 
year curriculum with the last two years leading to confirmation in 
that church. For a province which had always maintained a reputa- 
tion for being somewhat intolerant in religious questions, which had 
just passed through the Clergy Reserves furor, and which was to 
spend the next century, at least, in disputing over separate schools, 
such a connection between church and school could not be. Ryer- 
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son brought back much of the first six years of the Prussian program 
but left the seventh and eighth years. He adapted what he brought 
back, stretched it out, added to it, and fitted it to a pioneer setting. 
It emerged as a system of education which for several decades was 
to occupy a leading place in Canadian esteem. 

Teachers were necessary. The earlier supply of discharged soldiers 
and decayed gentlemen was no longer adequate either in numbers or 
in ability. “Model Schools,” already established, were merely better 
schools. Normal schools came into being, at first in Toronto and 
later in several other centers. From their inception the supply of 
teachers was adequate to meet the needs of the province. 

Empiricism was the basis of normal-school instruction. Master 
teachers, men of force and character, retaught the subject matter of 
the elementary school; their students practiced in the adjacent 
Model School under the experienced eye of critic teachers and then, 
diploma-crowned and certificated, sought in their own schools to 
duplicate what they had seen “fat Normal.” True, some lectures 
were given in school management, in administration, and, perhaps, 
in the history of education, but these were viewed as dreary and im- 
practical things, for the first business of a normal school was to give 
a definite solution for every classroom problem which might develop. 
Yet so great were such men as Robertson and Ormiston, so masterly 
an influence did they exert, that the reputation which Ontario edu- 
cation maintained throughout the nineteenth century was not un- 
deserved. 

Western Canada, naturally enough, built on the Ontario pattern. 
Differences occurred because of local conditions, but they were differ- 
ences in detail; principles remained the same. As normal schools ap- 
peared in Manitoba, in British Columbia, in Alberta, and in Sas- 
katchewan, they one and all provided little in the way of educational 
principles and theory but much of subject-matter methodology, of 
reteaching of elementary-school material, and of practice teaching. 
The ideal, not infrequently reached, was that every student should 
at least sample the teaching of every grade and of every subject dur- 
ing his course—and his course never exceeded a forty-week year. 

Going back a few years before Ryerson’s time, there is more than 
a little reason to believe that Horace Mann did for the New England 
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states much the same thing in much the same way that Ryerson did 
for Ontario. Indeed, it is at least possible that Ryerson was influ- 
enced by Mann, for whom he had a great admiration. Certainly, 
eighty years ago education in the two regions was carried along on 
similar lines, and, equally certainly, many phases bore evidence of 
Prussian influence. 

Today teacher training in the United States is so far removed 
from teacher training in Canada that almost the only resemblance is 
that both graduate teachers. Started in the same source, directed 
toward the same end, they have followed divergent paths. One has 
led to a teachers’ college with a four-year curriculum, two-thirds 
academic and one-third professional, superimposed on a 6-3-3 struc- 
ture; the other to a normal school with a highly professional, rather 
rigid and quite empirical one-year course following a 6-3-4 or an 
8-5 training. 


GENERAL AIMS OF TEACHER TRAINING 


The broad, general aims of teacher training are easily stated. They 
are threefold: (1) to arouse in students a zeal and an enthusiasm for 
their future work, (2) to “train” them as teachers, and (3) to select 
the fit and to reject the unfit. Broad aims are commonly hazy; an 
analysis of those cited is necessary. 

Arousing enthusiasm.—Normal students possess zeal and enthusi- 
asm to a rather remarkable degree probably because, for the first 
time within their experience, they are engaged in work which they 
have personally elected and which leads to a definite goal. While 
their natural abilities and their cultural and academic backgrounds 
have limitations, there is practically no limit to the extent or diffi- 
culty of the task that they are willing to undertake. With this favor- 
able setting it is the duty of the normal school so to establish these 
enthusiasms that the youthful graduate will enter on his chosen 
career, not only with a respect and an affection for it, but also with 
a desire and a capacity for continued growth. 

“Training” teachers.—The term “training” as applied to teachers 
carries an unfortunate analogy from the animal world. Dogs and 
apes and horses are trained; teachers should be, and sometimes are, 
developed. If the chief purpose in the education of a child is to cram 
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his mind with a more or less temporary mass of factual knowledge, 
perhaps a “trained’’ teacher can accomplish the task well enough. 
If, however, education means the establishment of ideals so that 
life’s problems will be met in a spirit of sympathetic understanding 
of others, the development of abilities and skills to secure needed 
information with intelligence and discrimination, and, finally, the 
acquisition of a relatively limited amount of pure knowledge, then 
something far removed from “‘training”’ becomes necessary and some- 
one vastly superior to a “teacher” must be developed. 

The true teacher is a leader and a guide. His classroom reveals a 
situation which is pupil-centric, where he is conspicuously in the 
background quietly guiding and directing, where pupils are indus- 
triously working for themselves; his curriculum is only a means; he 
deals with large units of work, not with fragments; he “teaches” 
nothing that pupils can find for themselves. He does not continually 
occupy the center of the stage, nor does he “tell” or “show” or even 
develop by questioning when less obvious but more fruitful methods 
are available. In his school it is no crime for him to be found seated 


at his desk. 
There are two fundamental elements in the development of teach- 


ers of such a type. They must first secure an adequate cultural and 
academic foundation; on this base must be erected a structure of pro- 
fessional knowledge, abilities, and techniques. 

In Canada it has been, and is, the custom to provide facilities for 
cultural and academic courses only in secondary schools and in col- 
leges or universities. The extent of these prerequisite courses has 
shown a steadily growing tendency to increase. At present most 
provinces require, or have given notice that in 1937 they will re- 
quire, at least Senior Matriculation (first-year university) standing 
or its equivalent for admission to a normal school. Without dis- 
cussing the adequacy of this standard, it must be pointed out that, 
despite having attained the required standing, many normal stu- 
dents prove to be sadly lacking in their knowledge of elementary- 
school subject matter. Either the normal school must provide for 
the correction of this deficiency, or the students so handicapped must 
be eliminated. 

Professional training, as distinct from academic, involves the de- 
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velopment of the principles of education and of the ability to apply 
these principles in a classroom situation. The former is secured by 
courses variously known as “Psychology,” “Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,” “Science of Education,” “History of Education,” etc.; the 
latter, through observation of competent teachers, participation in 
teaching, and detailed instruction in methodology. 

It is probably true that, given sufficient maturity on the part of 
the students, a solid foundation of the principles of education pro- 
duces the best teachers. There are two reasons, however, why the 
complete extension of such a procedure to the normal schools would 
appear to be unwise. In the first place, many entering students are 
seriously immature in social experience, in academic background, 
and in ability to think. It is scarcely to be expected that they will 
meet with more than moderate success in transferring principle into 
practice or, conversely, that a curriculum which is entirely or even 
chiefly theoretical will produce successful teachers. In the second 
place, there is an inevitable period of transition when theory is first 
converted into practice. It is a period of varying length, perhaps 
averaging two years and frequently occurring in an ungraded school 
or in a situation where the guiding hand of a capable principal is not 
available. It is a period which is good for the teacher but far from 
good for the pupils; and, unfortunately, when the period is over and 
the transition is successfully completed, the teacher moves on to 
other spheres and the pupils are subjected to another novice. It 
is not unusual for smaller rural schools to be afflicted with this type 
of experience almost permanently. The solution would seem to lie 
in a teacher-training curriculum which will give much attention to 
principles but which will also give sufficient techniques and detailed 
procedures to carry through the transition stage without undue loss 
to pupils. 

Selecting teachers.—The third purpose of a normal school is to 
select from among its students those who are competent to teach. 
Obviously, the earlier this selection is made, the better it will be for 
all concerned; the ideal situation lies in selection before admission to 
the school. The only attempts which have been made in Canada to 
secure this preliminary selection have been on the basis of scholar- 
ship, either by raising the general admission standard from fourth- 
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year to fifth-year high-school standing or, as in British Columbia, 
by limiting attendance and by admitting in order of scholarship 
merit. A physical examination is also employed, which is a minor 
factor in determining rejections. In a number of United States in- 
stitutions a mark substantially higher than the ordinary “passing” 
mark is required for admission, and, in addition, speech defects and 
language disabilities are held to be adequate grounds for refusing ad- 
mittance. 

It has been definitely established that the correlation between 
scholarship and teaching success is too low to possess significance. 
Unfortunately no better basis than scholarship has been developed. 
Personality and aptitude tests have not proved satisfactory, and 
personal interviews, which have sometimes given promising results, 
are necessarily subjective and are probably unfair to the country 
student whose social opportunities have been limited. 

Selection after admission should be an easier matter, but the pres- 
ence in our schools of many indifferent and unsatisfactory teachers 
indicates that further selection is needed. It would seem that our 
normal schools would be justified in refusing diplomas to any student 
who failed to attain a reasonable standard in any of the following: (1) 
teaching ability, (2) personality, (3) knowledge of subject matter, 
and (4) moral and ethical traits. If such a policy were followed, it 
would no longer be possible for a normal school to graduate a larger 
proportion of its students than does any other educationalinstitution. 

Such, in some detail, are the major objectives of a normal school. 
How far and in what manner are these objectives in process of reali- 
zation in the United States and Canada? 


UNITED STATES TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


The American Association of Teachers Colleges has formulated 
certain standards for accrediting teachers’ colleges. Among these 
standards are the following requirements: (1) admission must be 
from a four-year secondary course or its equivalent; (2) a four-year 
curriculum, totaling at least 120 semester hours and resulting in a 
degree; (3) at least ninety clock hours of practice teaching; (4) the 
presence of a training or practice school as a unit of the teachers’ 
college; (5) a faculty classroom instruction load not exceeding six- 
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teen clock hours per week; (6) a library, with a minimum (for schools 
with an attendance of less than 500) of 15,000 volumes and a mini- 
mum annual appropriation of $2,500.00. (These standards are, for 
the present, considered desirable but not compulsory.) 

It is probably correct to say that these standards have been set 
up in a laudable attempt to raise the general level of teacher training 
but that in actual practice they have been very liberally interpreted. 
If it were possible to say that all United States teachers’ colleges at- 
tained in full to these ideals, it would follow that their graduates 
were very much better qualified for teaching than are the products 
of Canadian normal schools. However, it is not possible so to say. 
Some institutions appear to have come close to the full spirit of the 
standards; others (and these include a larger number) have scarcely 
complied with the letter. 

It is important to remember that, in the United States, teachers’ 
colleges are competitors with liberal-arts colleges and are not, as in 
Canada, engaged solely or even primarily in the work of professional 
training. An analysis of the courses given in twenty teachers’ col- 
leges indicates that approximately two-thirds of the credits required 
in a four-year curriculum are academic in scope and one-third, in- 
cluding a practicum in teaching, are professional. It would also seem 
doubtful that the academic courses give an adequate background 
for the professional training. In one large college, for example, the 
academic credits for graduation (with a Bachelor of Science degree) 
are given as follows: 


English composition............. 6G <Artsiandioralten... co... 5k 2 
Biological sciences.............. eee 3 
Physical sciences’. 5... 663.0664 4 History and appreciation of art... 2 
Health education................ 4 History and appreciation of music 2 
History of civilization........... 6 Essentials of music.............. 
Modern social trends............ 3 Health protection................ 2 
LOCUS C3 1c ga 6 Electives (Latin, 10; French, 10; 
LEU O NC ne ee ee a 3 general mathematics, 3; biol- 
TC ACORN oi boos ds face os acs ain oes 3 ogy, 7; chemistry, 11; physics, 
Bssentiaisiof art... ........660044 2 7; general geography, 3)...... 24 


When it is remembered that one credit represents one hour of 
class instruction per week for eighteen weeks, it becomes evident 
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that the cultural background of the teacher thus produced can be 
neither broad nor deep. 

This school probably represents the average of those visited. Two 
were decidedly better; two or three were worse. It is difficult for a 
person, influenced in his judgment by the Canadian system, to avoid 
the conclusion that three or perhaps two years of training in a liberal- 
arts college would be of greater value as a preparation for teaching 
than that which is now available in most teachers’ colleges. There is 
also the possibility that the quality of instruction is of a higher cali- 
ber in liberal-arts colleges. Any expression of opinion on this point, 
however, would be subjective and out of place. 

Nevertheless, the graduate of a teachers’ college, measured quan- 
titatively, has from one and a half to two and a half years more aca- 
demic preparation than the graduate of a Canadian normal school. 

Professional training consists of a practicum in teaching and of 
several courses which may be prerequisite to, or concurrent with, the 
practicum. 

The practicum must consist of at least ninety clock hours of prac- 
tice teaching. In most schools it considerably exceeds this amount, 
occasionally to the extent of requiring three hours a day, five days a 
week, for eighteen weeks. Usually it means one or more hours a day 
for eighteen consecutive weeks in one classroom situation, occasionally 
for nine weeks in each of two situations, and infrequently for six 
weeks in each of three. The fundamental difference in this respect 
between Canadian and United States schools appears to be that in 
the former it is deemed necessary to give a smattering of every grade 
and every subject while in the latter the preference is to do one thing 
with reasonable thoroughness. There would seem to be little room 
for argument as to which is the wiser course if teaching means the 
development of the abilities of children and not merely the presen- 
tation of more or less isolated scraps of subject matter. 

Methodology courses are universal in Canada; in the United 
States they are practically nonexistent. In most.teachers’ colleges 
one or more courses treating some phase of psychology, usually of 
three semester hours’ credit, and a course sometimes called “Intro- 
duction to Teaching” are prerequisites for the practicum of teaching. 
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In addition, a course of the seminar type devoted to the immediate 
needs of the student commonly accompanies the practicum. 

“Introduction to Teaching” has great possibilities. It is a broad, 
integrating course and, when properly interlocked with the concur- 
rent course in psychology, tends to unify the whole curriculum. 
When well handled, it is accompanied by controlled observation, 
each period of which is preceded by an introductory outline by the 
college instructor and followed by a discussion participated in by 
college instructor, critic teacher, and practice students. 

Demonstration or observation lessons are usually conducted by 
the regular critic teacher of the class, and artificial situations are 
eliminated insofar as possible. The nature of the lesson is deter- 
mined by the college instructor, but it is a lesson involving a prin- 
ciple—appreciation, drill, etc.—and not merely one in history or in 
reading or in arithmetic. 

Briefly summarized United States teachers’ colleges, as compared 
with Canadian normal schools, would appear to: (1) provide from 
two to three years more academic training (with the proviso that the 
quality is not so high as in a liberal-arts college or university) ; (2) 
provide much better library facilities; (3) provide much better dem- 
onstration and experimental facilities; (4) provide fewer and longer 
(in most cases too few and perhaps too long) periods for teaching 
participation; (5) provide few, if any, methodology courses; (6) vary 
greatly in the extent and nature of professional courses. 


CANADIAN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


In Canada the preparation of teachers for the elementary-school 
field is carried on chiefly, though not exclusively, in normal schools. 
A small minority, who must be graduates of a university, attend for 
one year a postgraduate department of education connected with a 
university. Successful completion of this course entitles the student 
to receive a certificate valid, in some provinces, in both elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Normal schools in Ontario and the western provinces are very 
much alike. Resemblances are much more marked than are differ- 
ences. They have been established and developed on the same funda- 
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mental principles; differences exist only in connection with relatively 
unimportant details. 

In one important respect, that of centralized authority, there is a 
wide difference. Ontario normal schools, seven in number, are con- 
trolled in principle and in detail by the Department of Education at 
Toronto. Printed regulations determine the courses to be given, the 
number of instruction periods in each, the dates when each course 
shall commence and conclude, arrangements for practice teaching, 
etc., to such an extent that a casual observer can see little opportu- 
nity for the development and application of local initiative. In all 
the western provinces principles of administration and organization 
are determined by the local department of education, but the indi- 
vidual school has a considerable latitude in applying these principles. 

What of resemblances? In Ontario the Regulations and Exami- 
nations of the Normal Schools states that “the program of instruc- 
tion for each class in the course, exclusive of observation and prac- 
tice teaching, will require about thirty class periods of forty-five 
minutes each weekly during the session.” Roughly a third of these 
periods are given to such practical subjects as art and music and 
two-thirds to professional and methodology courses. The latter re- 
quire, or should require, a considerable amount of preparation, while 
the former need much less. In every western province a similar situa- 
tion exists. 

This program would appear to have several unfortunate conse- 
quences. Students are forced through the deadening experience of 
six or seven daily class periods when they chiefly listen to someone 
talk. Masters are forced to adopt the lecture method of instruction, 
since it is impossible to ask students to prepare adequately for each 
of six or seven periods; it follows that masters are compelled to prac- 
tice an entirely different method of instruction from that which is 
advocated by, at least, the more progressive of them. 

Finally, the general caliber of normal-school instruction is main- 
tained at a secondary-school level when it has every right to be on a 
par with college or university work. The “student load” is almost 
certainly the greatest weakness in Canadian normal schools; it right- 
ly belongs to the era of “training” teachers but not to the period of 
“developing” them. 
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Courses offered in the various normal schools differ little. They 
may be divided into three groups (exclusive of teaching observation 
and participation): professional, practical, and methodology. The 
professional group includes “School Management,” which is given 
in every school; “History of Education”; “Science of Education’; 
“Philosophy of Education”; “Psychology”; ‘School Administra- 
tion”; and “Technique of Teaching.” Five of these are required in 
Saskatchewan and two in Ontario—the two extremes. An analysis 
of the content of these courses reveals that there is no uniformity in 
the use of any terms save “History of Education” and “Psychology” 
and that no normal school has determined its professional curriculum 
in accordance with the principles of the science of education. 

Methodology courses require most of a student’s time and effort 
in all schools. Every subject of the elementary-school program is 
represented by a “methods” course at some normal school. Read- 
ing, literature, language, spelling, writing, history, geography, 
health, art, music, home economics, mathematics, and nature study 
are universal. Grammar, agriculture, character and citizenship, alge- 
bra, geometry, advanced reading, advanced English, elementary 
science, manual training, library methods, and primary methods oc- 
cur in one or more schools. 

In one school every student must take “one period per week in 
School Management, one in History of Education, one in Philosophy 
of Education, two in Reading and Literature, two in Language, two 
in Psychology, one in Citizenship and Character Education, two in 
History, two in Geography, two in Health Education, two in Art, 
two in Music, two in Home Economics, one in Mathematics, one in 
Nature Study and Agriculture, one in Technique of Teaching, one in 
Community Singing, one in Spelling, Writing and Library, two in 
Physical Training, one in Library Science’’—a total of thirty periods 
a week in twenty subjects. In another, thirty-seven periods a week 
are required in twenty subjects. It would be interesting to observe a 
cross-section of a student’s mind at the end of such a week. 

The content of methodology courses varies with individual in- 
structors rather than with schools or provinces. It often consists in 
a reteaching of elementary-school subject matter, much less often in 
principles of educational theory, perhaps most frequently in a com- 
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bination of both. Elementary-school subject matter should not need 
reteaching for its own sake, since inadequate preparation in this re- 
spect is surely ground enough for requiring a student’s withdrawal; 
reteaching for any other reason and to any considerable extent again 
belongs to the era of “training” teachers. The application of theo- 
retical principles must be illustrated by reference to subject matter, 
and it is in this connection only that a limited amount of “reteach- 
ing”’ is fully justified. 

It is realized that little scientific basis exists for the courses given 
in Canadian normal schools, that there are far too many courses, 
that there is much overlapping, and that many methodology courses 
require an inferior type of mental ability on the part of students. 
In several provinces a study of the entire teacher-training field is in 
progress, and several marked changes have already occurred in cer- 
tain schools. It is at least possible that, in the not too-distant future, 
further developments may include: (1) raising the academic stand- 
ards for teachers of elementary schools; (2) limiting the student load 
to a maximum of twenty class periods a week; (3) requiring a uni- 
versity level of instruction; (4) providing courses in principles of 
education (psychology, administration, etc.) and in principles of 
teaching; (5) bridging the gap between theory and practice by pro- 
viding (a) a few courses in subject-matter techniques and (0) a 
demonstration school where normal students are introduced to a 
teaching situation by observation and participation for practice and 
not under criticism; (6) providing practice teaching of fewer and 
longer periods (possibly four or five weeks, with one class, in Grades 
I, II, III, or IV and a similar period with one class in Grades V, VI, 
VII, or VIII would be a reasonable experience). 





FUNCTIONS OF DIVISIONS OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION IN STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF EDUCATION 


FLOYD JORDAN 
Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, Oklahoma 


This study concerns the functions performed by the employees of 
the divisions of elementary education in state departments of edu- 
cation. In 1934-35 a master check list of duties was prepared and 
sent to the chief state school official in each of the forty-eight states, 
with the request that it be handed to the head of the elementary- 
school division for checking. The directions on the check list asked 
the head of the division to check the functions which were performed 
and to add any functions which were performed by his division but 
which were not included on the list. Thirty-six of the chief state 
school officials either returned completed check sheets or reported 
that no elementary divisions exist in the state departments of their 
states. Twenty-nine, or 80.6 per cent, of the state departments that 
replied include elementary divisions in their organizations. The 
check list also asked for information concerning the titles, tenure, 
and salaries of the employees. 

The functions that are performed by the twenty-nine divisions in 
the thirty-six states reporting are shown in Table I. This tabulation 
shows that there is no agreement on any function performed in the 
elementary divisions of state departments. Only sixteen of the func- 
tions are performed by half or more of the divisions, while twenty- 
four functions are performed by less than half the divisions. A fourth 
of the functions are performed by five divisions or less. This incon- 
sistency indicates that the states are not agreed on what functions 
should be performed by the elementary division of the state depart- 
ment of education. 

There is also variation in the titles of the persons who head the 
elementary divisions. Of the twenty-nine divisions reported, seven- 
teen are headed by “supervisors,” six by “directors,” three by 
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TABLE I 


FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY DIVISIONS OF ELEMENTARY 


EDUCATION IN TWENTY-NINE STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


[January 


. Number of Divisions 
Function Performing Function 


Address county teachers’ associations on matters of 
vital importance to school 
Devise plans for standardization of elementary 


Take care of all correspondence 

Visit all counties 

Prepare suggestive daily programs 

Speak to parent-teacher associations and service 


Prepare circular letters to county superintendents, 
teachers, trustees, etc 

Prepare lists of elementary-school library books 
from year to year 

Familiarize county superintendents, teachers, and 
trustees on educational problems and policies... 

Check and file reports concerning elementary 


Edit state courses of study for elementary schools 

Assist in scoring elementary schools 

Supervise the teaching in elementary schools...... 

Assist in consolidation of schools 

Co-operate with department in preparation of 
monthly bulletin 

Plan teachers’ institutes 

Serve as active member on survey committees of the 


Check on schools to see that physical education is 
given in accordance with state law 

Keep records of teachers 

Meet with county elementary-school commission. . 

Determine schools in each county that meet the re- 
quirements for state aid 

Prepare cards for rating teachers 

Oversee transportation 

Rate teachers 

Score teachers 


24 


23 


23 


22 
22 
20 
19 
19 


16 


Pd 


15 


14 
14 


13 
13 





DIVISIONS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


TABLE I—Continued 


Number of Divisions 
Function Performing Function 


Hold meetings of the state elementary-school com- 
mission 

Prepare blanks for county superintendents and 
trustees on attendance and finance 

Assist county board in fixing local levy 

Serve on legislative committee of the state teach- 
ers’ association 

Administer state equalization fund 

Audit each equalization report 

Prepare and distribute all blanks and records per- 
taining to equalization fund 

Serve on legislative committee of the public-school 
officers’ association 

Audit revenue from each unit for equalization pur- 


Serve as executive secretary of state elementary- 
school commission 

Work with county supervisors of rural schools 

Serve on committees of state educational associa- 


Approve supervisors’ study courses 
Conduct county superintendents’ annual conference 


“agents,”’ two by “commissioners,” and one by a “secretary.” The 
title conferred on the head of a division gives little clue to the duties 
involved in the performance of the functions. 

The tenure of the division heads was checked from 1912 to 1933. 
The average tenure was 9.4 years. The longest period that any in- 
dividual had served was twenty-two years, and two were appointed 
to their positions in the last year studied. The year of the greatest 
number of appointments was 1929, when five heads were appointed. 

There is a wide range in the annual salaries of the heads of the 
elementary divisions. The lowest salary was nine hundred dollars; 
the highest, five thousand dollars. The person who received the 
lowest salary also received equal amounts from two other divisions. 
However, the head of the division was employed for nine hundred 
dollars, and only that amount was included in the budget for the 
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elementary-school division. The average salary for heads of the ele- 
mentary-school divisions was $3,335. 

The lack of agreement among the states in the matters of titles, 
tenure, and salaries of the heads of the elementary-school divisions 
may indicate the relative importance attached to this division of the 
state departments of education. However, these factors are relative- 
ly unimportant in comparison with the lack of agreement concerning 
the functions performed by the divisions. This lack of agreement ap- 
parently indicates that the functions have been assigned to the divi- 
sion without due regard to their appropriateness as functions for the 
division. It would seem that a careful analysis should be made of 
the appropriate functions to be performed and that the functions 
should be assigned on the basis of the analysis. Such an analysis 
would in many instances, no doubt, necessitate the reorganization 
of the entire state department of education before all the divisions 
could operate together harmoniously. 





THE ACTIVITIES OF AN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
COUNCIL 


EMMA FEUERSTEIN anp MARY R. MARTIN 
Lincoln Consolidated School, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


The elementary-school council of Lincoln Consolidated School is 
maintained to satisfy certain definitely felt needs within the school. 
Its function is to help children discover and use opportunities for 
service and thus to provide a broader experience in active citizenship 
than can be given in the classroom. Every school offers a great num- 
ber of problems which might be recognized and solved in an intelli- 
gent way by the children if they were but given the opportunity. 
The services rendered by a council will vary according to the needs 
of the particular school situation. 


ORGANIZATION AND WORKING PLAN 


The elementary council of Lincoln Consolidated School has been 
in existence since the establishment of the school some twelve years 
ago and during this time has undergone an evolutionary develop- 
ment. It is composed of two members from each of the elementary- 
grade rooms except the kindergarten. Since the school is organized 
on the quarter basis, the members are elected for a term of three 
months. This short term of membership, although it necessitates 
the use of a high percentage of the council time to organize the ac- 
tivities, offers a large number of children the opportunity to partici- 
pate in these activities. Practically all the children in the school are 
members of the council at some time while they are enrolled in the 
elementary grades. The pleasure shown in serving on the council 
and the growth evidenced by its members more than justify the 
break in continuity with the changing membership. 

The officers of the council are a president, a vice-president, a sec- 
retary, and an assistant secretary. A treasurer has recently been 
added because the council is carrying on its first activities involving 
the use of money. Two faculty members act as advisers to the 
council. 
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One council meeting of about forty-five minutes is held at a regu- 
lar time each week in a room in which no class is scheduled. Extra 
meetings are held as need arises. At various times throughout the 
year the council is invited to conduct its meeting in one of the class- 
rooms. This arrangement gives the children in the various class- 
rooms the opportunity of seeing how the council is conducted and 
thereby arouses a deep interest in, and an understanding and appre- 
ciation of, the work that the council is trying to accomplish. 

Practically every activity carried on by the council has originated 
in some one of the home rooms. The project is presented to the coun- 
cil by a council member of the home room in which it originated. 
Occasionally the principal or one of the other members of the faculty 
presents a problem which is of interest to all the elementary grades. 
After the problem is taken up by the council, it is referred back to 
the home rooms and is there discussed before final action is taken. 
The principal is consulted regarding the advisability of a major 
enterprise before it is planned. At the completion of each major ac- 
tivity the council evaluates the work accomplished and invites each 
home room to report its evaluation through its council members. 
The principal and the faculty members are encouraged to give their 
personal evaluations. 

When first organized, the council had as its chief purpose the 
elimination of such practices as running and shouting in the hall, 
crowding and pushing on the stairs, wasting paper towels, and other 
objectionable habits. As time has gone on, problems of this nature 
have been referred to home-room groups, where they have been 
dealt with very effectively. The council is now giving its time to 
more constructive work. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 


Criteria for the selection of activities —When an activity is selected 
for the elementary council, the following criteria are kept in mind. 


1. Is it interesting to children in these grades? 

2. Is it within the comprehension of the group? 
3. Does it enrich the regular curriculum? 

4. Does it encourage initiative and originality? 
5. Does it enlarge the children’s horizon? 

6. Does it develop responsibility? 
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7. Will it lead to further interests? 

8. Will it help the children to assume their responsibilities in their com- 
munity? 

g. Will it help the children to assume a more co-operative relation with their 
classmates, the faculty, and the school as a whole? 

10. Will it promote a worthy use of leisure time? 


List of activities —In the past two years the council has concerned 
itself with the following activities: (1) arranging for a school visiting 
day for parents; (2) making a list of persons in the community who, 
because of their interest and experience, are able to contribute to the 
enrichment of the school’s program; (3) promoting hobbies and con- 
ducting a hobby show; (4) sponsoring and conducting a pet show; 
(5) giving assembly programs to promote council activities; (6) im- 
proving assembly routine; (7) raising funds with which to buy a pic- 
ture for each elementary-grade room; (8) sponsoring a birdhouse- 
building contest; and (9) sponsoring a school newspaper. 

Visiting day for parents—While the parents are always welcome, 
a special effort is made to have them visit the school and observe the 
regular work on one day each year, usually during the first week in 
November. This visiting creates a better understanding of the ac- 
tivities in the school’s program and arouses a deeper and more sym- 
pathetic interest in the affairs of the school than any program of 
entertainment that could be offered. An attempt is made to antici- 
pate every need that a visitor might have while in the school. A list 
of these needs is made, and the council members decide which can be 
taken care of by the various home rooms. A child or a group of chil- 
dren is appointed to meet each of these needs. Appointments are 
made by the council members after conferring with the home-room 
teachers in whose rooms the appointed children work. If the ap- 
pointed children are not certain of what they are to do, the council 
members train them for their work. 

The following tasks have been assigned, to various persons and 
committees: (1) writing invitations for the kindergarten and the 
first-grade children to take home to their parents; (2) writing notes 
to two of the mothers, inviting them to pour tea and coffee at the 
social hour following the dismissal of school; (3) writing a notice to 
be published in the local paper; (4) showing visitors where to park 
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their cars; (5) greeting visitors at the door; (6) showing visitors 
where to put their wraps; (7) taking visitors to the classrooms; 
(8) providing extra chairs in the classrooms; (9) arranging for the 
serving of refreshments after school by enlisting the help of the 
home-economics department in preparing the food to be served to 
parents during the social hour; (10) assisting in the serving of re- 
freshments; (11) caring for visiting children under school age during 
the social hour; and (12) introducing the principal to the parents at 
the tea. 

After the visiting day the council evaluates its work and makes a 
record of the work that it did well, with a list of constructive sugges- 
tions for improving visiting day the next year. Council members are 
encouraged to bring constructive suggestions from members of their 
home rooms and from their parents. The advisors ask the faculty 
members for their written criticisms. These criticisms are helpful in 
determining changes to be made in the next year’s visiting day. 

Enriching the curriculum by securing outside assistance—tThe ele- 
mentary grades have received valuable help from parents who have 
lived for a time in foreign countries, who have had experiences in 
some industry, or who have skill in some simple art or craft. Last 
year the council made a survey of the community to find persons 
who would be willing to give their services to enrich the curriculum 
by telling of their experiences, demonstrating their skill, or teaching 
simple processes. Growing out of the regular curriculum, this activ- 
ity has in turn enriched and supplemented it. 

Hobby show—Many of the children were carrying on hobbies dur- 
ing their leisure time. The council suggested that each elementary- 
grade room prepare a list of the names of such children and the types 
of hobbies in which they were interested. The council appointed a 
committee to assemble and classify these lists in a general report. 
This report was then sent to each elementary-grade room. Many 
children having like hobbies visited other rooms to see and compare 
their hobbies. Some children started hobbies after seeing the inter- 
esting activities in which other children were engaged. At a general 
exhibit of school work each room arranged to display its hobbies. 

As an outgrowth of this activity, it was decided in 1935-36 to have 
all grades display their hobbies in one central place so that the chil- 
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dren interested in hobbies would have the opportunity to see them 
and examine them more closely. This hobby exhibit was introduced 
at an assembly given by the council. Children with unusual and 
interesting hobbies were invited to show them and discuss them 
briefly. This exhibit again caused many children to become inter- 
ested in starting hobbies of their own. Some of the parents exhibited 
their hobbies with those of the children. 

Pet show—A pet show is being planned for 1936-37. It is coming 
as an outgrowth of the hobby exhibit. It will be conducted as a part 
of a general community-day program. Since the school is in a rural 
community, the children have a great variety of pets and are much 
interested in them. The council, after receiving suggestions from the 
various rooms as to how the pet show might best be conducted, is 
making the necessary arrangements. In this case, as in all other ac- 
tivities sponsored by the council, committees from the various rooms 
will be appointed to assist the council. The children will have many 
pleasant experiences through participating in the pet show. The 
pupils will learn how to prepare pets for exhibit, how to protect 
them from insect pests, and how to exhibit their desirable qualities. 
It will also open up an entirely new field of thinking for some chil- 
dren with respect to possible kinds of pets. 

Improving assembly routine —The weekly assembly programs have 
been opened by the flag salute and the singing of “America,” both of 
which were being done incorrectly. A boy scout in the high school 
was requested to teach the flag salute to all the council members. 
They in turn took the responsibility of teaching the words and the 
proper manner of saluting the flag to their home rooms. The help of 
all the home-room teachers was solicited by the council members in 
teaching the words of “America,” and the music department assisted 
by teaching the melody. 

It was suggested to the council that the children were occasion- 
ally rather boisterous in their applause at the end of the assembly 
program. Correct and incorrect ways of applauding were discussed, 
and it was suggested that the council members talk over this prob- 
lem with their home rooms. 

Raising funds for pictures —Many of the elementary-grade rooms 
have no pictures of permanent art value. By conducting a sale of old 
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papers and magazines, having sales of homemade candy, and by 
requesting penny contributions, the council is raising money to pur- 
chase pictures for the various rooms. This activity gives each child 
an opportunity to help in giving something of permanent value to 
his school which will be enjoyed by others as well as by himself. 

Contest in building birdhouses—The elementary-science depart- 
ment asked the council to sponsor a contest in building birdhouses. 
The council introduced the contest, and the manual-training depart- 
ment assisted those children regularly enrolled in shop classes in the 
actual building. All the children furnished their own materials. The 
children not enrolled in shop classes were given necessary assistance 
by their parents and teachers. A special assembly was held at the 
end of the contest, when all the contestants exhibited their bird- 
houses. 

Elementary-school news paper.—While discussing the sale of old 
newspapers, the council originated the idea that it would be inter- 
esting to publish a newspaper. The pupils in each room are in- 
vited to contribute news that they believe will be of interest to other 
rooms. The teachers of the intermediate grades, with the assistance 
of the home-room children, have volunteered to take turns in assem- 
bling these items in form to be mimeographed. This newspaper is 
issued bi-weekly. It gives the children of the elementary grades the 
opportunity of sharing their experiences and, at the same time, 
stimulates a lively interest in effective writing. 


EVALUATION 


In carrying out the activities of the council, the pupils have de- 
veloped poise, social consciousness, and such desirable traits as re- 
sponsibility, dependability, initiative, respect for the opinions of 
others, unselfishness, and an appreciation of the help of others. Par- 
ticipating in the council has helped children to develop ability in 
organization of ideas and materials, to think critically, and to be 
sensitive to the needs in various social situations. Children elected 
to the council are honored and, at the same time, are given a position 
of responsibility and trust. Rare indeed is the child who will not 
measure up to this challenge. 





FACTORS RELATED TO WITHDRAWAL FROM JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN MINNEAPOLIS 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
University of Minnesota 


KATE WIND 
Jefferson Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PURPOSE OF STUDY 

The purpose of this investigation was to measure the differences 
in age-grade status, mental ability, school marks, and socio-economic 
status of pupils who were eliminated from the junior high schools of 
Minneapolis and of pupils who were retained through Grade IX. 
Comparisons involved two groups of pupils in the junior high 
school grades, an eliminated group (1,355 in number in the pre- 
liminary study and 415 in number in the intensive unit) and a re- 
tained group of 1,213 pupils. Pupils who left the city, who trans- 
ferred to private schools, or who withdrew on account of illness were 
not included. The 415 pupils investigated intensively were inter- 
viewed in their homes by school counselors, visiting teachers, or at- 
tendance counselors. Of these, 232 were boys and 183 were girls (in 
junior high school grades boys withdraw in larger numbers than 
girls). Of the withdrawing pupils, 50 per cent left while in Grade IX, 
and only 25 per cent left before finishing one-half of Grade VIII and 
13 per cent before beginning Grade VIII. 


RETARDATION AS A FACTOR OF WITHDRAWAL 

As may be seen in Table I, all the eliminated pupils were retarded. 
This fact is the logical result of a well-enforced statute requiring at- 
tendance until the age of sixteen, together with the enlightened atti- 
tude of the school people, labor leaders, and employers of Minneapo- 
lis with respect to work permits. Of the 1,213 retained pupils, only 
42 were retarded as much as one year or more, while 1,077 withdraw- 
ing pupils for whom retardation could be calculated were from one 
year to four and a half years behind their grades. The median age 
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at withdrawal was 16.3 years, and only a fourth of the withdrawing 
pupils remained until the age of sixteen and a half. 

In Minneapolis, under the prevailing promotion practices, prac- 
tically all retarded pupils are eliminated before Grade X, and only in 
rare cases are normal or accelerated pupils eliminated before reach- 
ing that level. One in eight of the retained pupils is retarded. The 
median retained pupil will be almost exactly “‘at age” for his grade, 
while the median eliminated pupil will be retarded 2.21 years. 
Elimination does not begin seriously until about the middle of 
Grade VIII. 

TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF WITHDRAWING PUPILS AND RETAINED PUPILS 
ACCORDING TO AGE-GRADE STATUS 








WITHDRAWING PUPILS RETAINED PuPILs 





AGE-GRADE STATUS 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 





° 0.0 655 54.0 
1,086 100.0 155 12.8 
° 


0.0 403 33:2 





1,086* 100.0 1,213 100.0 

















* Does not include 269 withdrawals from the Boys’ Vocational School. 


MENTAL ABILITY AND SCHOOL MARKS 


Pupils in the Minneapolis schools, at the time the data of this 
study were gathered, were classified into five groups (A, B, C, D, 
and E) on the basis of scores on the Haggerty Intelligence Examina- 
tions and the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. The data in 
Table II indicate that the retained pupils tended to be congregated 
in the normal and the superior classifications, and the eliminated 
pupils in the normal and the inferior levels. This tendency was 
more pronounced for girls than for boys. 

Even more pronounced, as might be expected, were the differences 
of the two groups with respect to marks received in junior high 
school, which are shown in Table III. The median mark of the 
withdrawing pupils was almost exactly midway between D and C, 
while that of the retained pupils was a strong C+. The bi-serial 
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coefficient of correlation’ between scholarship and persistency in 
school was .397+ .009. 
TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF WITHDRAWING AND OF RETAINED PUPILS 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY GROUPING ON 
BASIS OF INTELLIGENCE 








WITHDRAWING PUPILS RETAINED PuprLs 





Asitity Group 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 





4 R 162 
20 F 224 
416 
209 
159 

43 





1,213 

















TABLE III 


AVERAGE SCHOOL MARKS RECEIVED IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BY WITHDRAWING AND RETAINED PUPILS 








WITHDRAWING PUPILS RETAINED PUPILS 





Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 





14 . 240 19.8 
580 . 836 68.9 
470 ; 136 1.2 

51 : I o.1 





1,115" : 1,233 100.0 

















* Marks were not available for all withdrawing pupils. 


BIRTHPLACE AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 


With respect to place of birth, the chances of remaining through 
junior high school favor pupils born in Minneapolis and, slightly, 
those born in Minnesota. They are not at all favorable for foreign- 
born children, about four in five of those included in the study fail- 


t The bi-serial coefficient of correlation is computed between two variables one of 
which is expressed in various degrees or in a frequency distribution and the other, 
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ing to remain through Grade IX. The differences of the two groups 
in scores on the Sims Score Card for Socio-economic Status were pro- 
nounced, the upper quartile of the withdrawing pupils barely exceed- 
ing the lower quartile of the persisters. As in the case of mental 
ability, more boys than girls of the upper levels withdrew. Parents 
of the retained pupils were much better educated on the average 
than those of the eliminated pupils, more than twice as many of the 
former having had at least some high-school training and almost 
three times as many having gone to college. The bi-serial coefficient 
of correlation between the Sims Score Card for Socio-economic 
Status and retention was revealingly high (.624). 

The bi-serial coefficient of correlation between number of books in 
home and persistence of pupils was .366. In 60 per cent of the homes 
of the withdrawing pupils, as compared with 30 per cent of the re- 
tained pupils, there were less than twenty-five books. In the homes 
of 30 per cent of the latter, as compared with 7 per cent of the former, 
there were 125 or more books. In 47 per cent of the homes of the 
eliminated pupils, as compared with 12 per cent of the retained pu- 
pils, no magazine was taken regularly. The bi-serial coefficient of 
correlation between number of magazines taken and retention was 
.50. 

Table IV shows that the withdrawing pupils came most heavily 
from the homes of laborers. Only 2 of the 178 children of profes- 
sional and higher executives and only 24 of the 303 children of com- 
mercial-service workers and business proprietors failed to remain 
through junior high school, as compared with 258 of the 660 children 
of laborers included in the investigation. 

The outstanding lack of books and magazines of any sort, to say 
nothing of books and magazines of educational utility, should be 
extremely revealing to teachers, especially teachers in the fields of 
English, history, and social studies. The background of pupils com- 


though capable of being similarly distributed, happens in the particular instance to be 
classified in two categories only (in this case, eliminated and retained). The formula 
and detailed explanations are given in practically all but the simplest treatments of 
statistical methods. The formula is not strictly applicable to the data here, but the 
resulting coefficient is a serviceable approximation. 
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ing from the poorer homes, in which they have had no opportunity to 
supplement school instruction with reading at home, is very prob- 
ably overestimated. Home work is no doubt assigned in the prepara- 
tion of which these pupils are at a distinct disadvantage irrespective 
of their native ability and willingness. 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF FATHERS OF WITHDRAWING PUPILS AND OF FATHERS 
OF RETAINED PUPILS ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION 

















FATHERS OF FATHERS OF 
WITHDRAWING PUPILS RETAINED PUPILS 
OccuPATION OF FATHER 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Professional and higher executive 2 0.5 176 14.5 

Commercial service and business 
POTOISTAC UGE ones -sopcc sb a.e case 24 5.8 279 23.0 
Artisan-proprietor............. 65 1607 331 27:3 
SINGH IABOPED.. 5... sessed 176 42.4 263 3%),7 
Unskilled laborer.............. 82 19.7 139 II.4 
INGE RIRLOE os... ce coe suena os 66 15.9 25 a0 
MOURN crise ate ane hevsal ti aiiate 415 100.0 1,213 100.0 

















COMPARATIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF FACTORS 


It seems clear from the data of this study that the two factors most 
closely associated with elimination or retention in the Minneapolis 
junior high schools are retardation and socio-economic status’ and 
that they are most closely related to persistence, as is shown by bi- 
serial correlations of .876 and .624, respectively. General mental 
ability is also closely related but is definitely secondary in impor- 
tance to retardation and to socio-economic status, probably in part 
because of the degree to which measures of the latter two factors are 
also measures of intelligence as well as measures of conditioning fac- 


t Collins and Campbell report data which show that socio-economic status is a factor 
most closely associated with failure in junior high schools: (a) Harl R. Douglass and 
J. H. Collins, “A Study of the Relationship of Certain Factors to Failure among Su- 
perior Pupils in a Junior High School for Negroes,” Journal of Negro Education, V 
(October, 1936), 599-601. (b) Harl R. Douglass and Ina Campbell, “‘Factors Related 
to Failure in a Minneapolis Junior High School,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII 
(November, 1936), 186-89. 
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tors, such as high ideals, educational and study opportunities and 
stimuli in the home, family tradition, ability to clothe and feed chil- 
dren, and intellectual interests. 

School marks likewise are less closely associated with retention 
(bi-serial coefficient of correlation of .397) than are retardation and 
socio-economic status. Apparently, beyond the lower level of pass- 
ing, increased rank in marks is little related to persistence at the 
junior high school level—a finding which is contrary to the results of 
investigations at the senior high school level. It is interesting to note 
that the number of magazines in the home is correlated almost as 
closely with persistence in school as is the score on socio-economic 
status. If the total score is not available, a careful report by pupils 
of the number of magazines taken should be almost as useful, being 
more closely associated with retention than intelligence or previous 
marks. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. I 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS anp NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


The bibliography herewith presented consists of selected refer- 
ences in the field of public-school administration for the period 
November 1, 1935, to October 31, 1936. The references are classified 
according to the following topics: (1) general administration, (2) 
state school administration, (3) city school administration, and (4) 
supervision. References listed under (5) teaching staff, (6) school 
finance, (7) business management, and (8) public relations will be 
published in the February number of this journal. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

1. Botton, FREDERICK E. “The Relation of the Federal Government to 
Education,” School and Society, XLIII (January 25, 1936), 105-11. 
Suggests a centralized commission to administer all educational enterprises of 
the federal government. 

2. Buck, GEorcE L. “What’s Next for Texts?’’ Nation’s Schools, XVIII 

(October, 1936), 25-26. 
The report of an inquiry among publishers with reference to (1) conditions and 
measures which are stimulating a revival of textbook-purchasing on the part of 
school systems and (2) certain influences which are thought to be a hindrance 
to this movement. 

3. CHAMBERS, M. M. (Editor). The Fourth Yearbook of School Law, 1936. 
Washington: M. M. Chambers (744 Jackson Place), 1936. Pp. 154. 
Presents the annual review of educational law as it comes from the courts for 
the year 1935 and a supplement on “How To Find the School Law.” 

4. Davis, Mary Dasney. “The Housing of Schools for Young Children 
in European Countries,” American School and University, VIII, 237-44. 
New York: American School Publishing Corp., 1936. 

Discusses the general standards for buildings in which the schools for young 
children are housed in most European countries. 

5. Hitt, CtypE Mitton (Editor). Educational Progress and School Adminis- 
tration. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. 
xvi+4o0. 
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A symposium by former associates written as a tribute to Frank Ellsworth 
Spaulding on his retirement from active service in Yale University. 

. Jupp, Cuartes H. “The Significance for Textbook-making of the Newer 

Concepts in Education,’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (April, 
1936), 575-82. 
Notes certain changes in instructional procedures which imply the provision of 
larger quantities of reading matter for the pupils in the schools. Suggests the 
desirability of a change in the type of textbook publications to provide ade- 
quate teaching materials in the form of pamphlets and books of smaller size. 

. Mort, Paut R. “The Place of Local Initiative in Educational Organiza- 
tion,” Reconstructing Education through Research, pp. 115-24. Official 
Report of the American Educational Research Association, 1936. Wash- 
ington: American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1936. 

Reviews the historical status of local initiative in the American school system 
and outlines investigations being carried on under the direction of the author. 

. “Platform of the National Education Association,’ Journal of the National 
Education Association, XXV (January, 1936), 29-31. 

The platform presented is an outgrowth of past resolutions adopted by the 
National Education Association. 

. PRESTON, EvERETT C. Principles and Statutory Provisions Relating to 
Recreational, Medical, and Social Welfare Services of the Public Schools. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 661. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vi-+142. 

A review of statutory provisions for certain auxiliary services commonly included 
in the program of the public schools. 

. PunkE, Harotp H. The Courts and Public-School Property. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xvi+314. 

A discussion of the principles underlying the authority of school boards in the 
acquisition of school property and a review of the important court decisions on 
this question. 

. PunkEe, Harotp H. “Educational Implications of Recent Changes in 
Farm Population,” Elementary School Journai, XXXVI (February, 
1936), 436-45. 

A careful analysis of census data from the point of view of the effect of popula- 
tion changes in rural areas. 

. SAMUELSON, AGNES. “Turning the Spotlight on Rural Education,” Na- 
tion’s Schools, XVII (March, 1936), 33-34. : 

A plea for more effective planning for the improvement of educational opportuni- 
ties in the rural areas of the United States. 

. SEARS, JESSE B. “Getting the Schools Out of the Depression,”’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVI (February, 1936), 417-23. 
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Suggests that the financial and the educational aspects of the effects of the de- 
pression require separate and distinct consideration. The author makes specific 
suggestions with respect to the attack on each of these problems. 


. SNEDDEN, Davin. “American Education in 1960,”’ Teachers College Record, 
XXXVII (April, 1936), 625-43. 

An interesting prophecy concerning the progress that the public schools may 
reasonably be expected to achieve by 1960. 

. STODDARD, A. J. “The Public’s Schools,’”’ Nation’s Schools, XVII (March, 
1936), 16-109. 

A stimulating discussion of the functions of a public-school system in a democ- 
racy. 

. STUDEBAKER, JOHN W. “An Overview of the Civilian Conservation Corps,”’ 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, X (November, 1935), 134-38. 
Reviews the problems and the triumphs of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
with special attention to its educational program. 

. WHIPPLE, GERTRUDE. Procedures Used in Selecting School Books. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. viiit+176. (A brief report of this 
investigation is given in Elementary School Journal, XXXVI [May and 
June, 1936], 665-73, 760-75; XX XVII (September, 1936], 45-57.) 
Reports an extensive investigation of procedures followed in selecting textbooks 
for use in city school systems and for state adoption. 


STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

. AKERLY, H. E. “Has State Aid Actually Equalized Educational Oppor- 
tunity?’’ Nation’s Schools, XVII (January, 1936), 16-17. 

An argument for modification of state-aid programs to provide some means of 
stimulating economy and efficiency in administration. 

. ALMACK, Joun C. “Historical Development of School Administration,” 
School and Society, XLIII (May 9, 1936), 625-30. 

In the light of the earlier experience of schools in America, the author argues 
for the maintenance of a high degree of local control in the organization and 
administration of public schools. 

. CAMPBELL, RayMonD Guy. State Supervision and Regulation of Budgetary 
Procedure in Public School Systems. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 637. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. Pp. vi+112. 

An inquiry based on examination of school codes, questionnaires to state depart- 
ments of education, and interviews with state officials. 

. CHAMBERLAIN, LEo M., and Merce, LEonarp E. The Local Unit for 
School Administration in the United States: Part I, pp. 44; Part II, pp. 
56. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. VIII, Nos. 3 and 4. 
Lexington, Kentucky: College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
1936. 
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Part I of this study broadly surveys the basic and intermediate units of school 
organization and control in the forty-eight states. Part II presents the char- 
acteristics of the various local systems for school control and indicates the 
trends in the reorganization of units for administrative purposes. 


. CHAMBERS, M. M. “Two Major Issues in State Administration,” Nation’s 
Schools, XVII (April, 1936), 25-26. 

A discussion of (1) the lack of unity in the administration of the various educa- 
tional agencies of the states and (2) the relation of educational administration 
to the agencies of fiscal administration in state government, 


. Covert, Tron. State Provisions for Equalizing the Cost of Education. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 4, 1936. Pp. vi+5o. 

An informative report of the amount of school aid contributed by the different 
states from 1900 to 1934; a descriptive account of the state-aid plans of Dela- 
ware, North Carolina, and West Virginia; and a discussion of the significance 
of methods of apportioning state aid. 


. ENGELHARDT, FRED. “State-wide Planning for School Buildings,” American 
School and University, VIII, 28-30. New York: American School Pub- 
lishing Corp., 1936. 

The author of this article believes that state-wide planning for school-building 
needs is as vital to equality of educational opportunity and to economy as is 
city-wide planning. 

. KEESECKER, WARD W. “Nation-wide Trends in State Legislation,” School 
Life, XXII (October, 1936), 39, 59-60. 

Notes recent legislative trends in the direction of: (1) an extension of state 


administrative control, (2) increased state aid, (3) an extension of state control 
over school expenditures. 


. LEET, GLEN, and PAIGE, RoBert M. (Editors). Property Tax Limitation 
Laws. Public Administration Service Publication, No. 36. Chicago: Pub- 
lic Administration Service (850 East Fifty-eighth Street), 1936 (revised). 
Pp. 06. 

A revision of an earlier important publication presenting arguments advanced by 
twenty-four tax experts for and against tax-limitation measures. 


. Merritt, Haro. “State Planning Boards Study School Planning and 
Finance,’’ American School and University, VIII, 20-25. New York: 
American School Publishing Corp., 1936. 


Discusses the scope and character of state planning boards in relation to public- 
school organization and support. 


. Moris, Emmet L. “The Iowa State School Accounting System,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, XCII (April, 1936), 27-29. 

Discusses and illustrates the system of financial accounting in the schools of 
Iowa made necessary by legislative enactment in 1933. 
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City ScHoot ADMINISTRATION 
29. ALLEN, FRANK E., Hunt, HErop C., and JENSEN, FRANK A. “Trends in 
Textbook Placement,”’ Nation’s Schools, XVII (May, 1936), 33-34. 
A report of an inquiry concerning methods of providing textbooks for pupils in 
the schools of cities with populations of twenty-five thousand or more. 

. Bowman, Leonarp L. “Democratic School Administration through a 
Local School Code,’”’ American School Board Journal, XCI (December, 
1935), 15-16, 71-72. 

Discusses school-board rules and regulations as aids in democratic educational 
administration. 


. BroaDy, Knute O. “Is an Adequate Program of Health and Physical 
Education Feasible in a Small School System?” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XXII (January, 1936), 20-28. 

Suggests methods of overcoming the obstacles in the way of effective programs 
of health and physical training in small school systems. 


. DoucHERTY, JAMES HENRY; GORMAN, FRANK HERMON; and PHILLIPS, 

CLAUDE ANDERSON. Elementary School Organization and Management. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xx+454. 
A treatment of elementary-school organization and management written specif- 
ically with the needs of the classroom teacher in mind. The book possesses 
value for the beginning principal but is too elementary for experienced princi- 
pals, 


. DuRLAND, Epna; LeistrKow, Lyp1A; and DALTHORP, CHARLES J. “In 
Lieu of Report Cards,’’ Nation’s Schools, XVIII (October, 1936), 27-30. 
An account of how one elementary-school system has undertaken to provide 
more effective reports to parents regarding the school progress of their children. 

. Essex, Don L. “The Board of Education and Its Architect,’ American 
School Board Journal, XCII (March, 1936), 31-32. 

Considers the selection, terms of contract, and the status of the school archi- 
tect in relation to the board of education in city school systems. 

. Fucus, THEoporE. “Equipment for School Dramatics,” American School 
and University, VIII, 267-76. New York: American School Publishing 
Corp., 1936. 

Considers the physical facilities required for successful work in school dramatics. 

. Linn, H. H. “Some Practical Suggestions for WPA Work in Public 
Schools,” American School Board Journal, XCII (March, 1936), 27-20, 74. 
Discusses types of desirable permanent plant improvements and repair jobs for 
WPA projects in city school systems. 

. Martin, WALTER C. “School-Building Structure and Equipment for Effi- 
cient Use of Visual Aids and Radio,” American School and University, 
VIII, 256-60. New York: American School Publishing Corp., 1936. 
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Discusses and illustrates classroom and building specifications essential to 
effective use of visual aids and radio. 

38. NOFFSINGER, Forest R. “A Century of Progress in Schoolroom Seating,” 
American School Board Journal, XCIII (July, 1936), 41-42, 72. 
Historical treatment of the problems of school seating. 


. Norton, JoHn K. “School Administration and Governmental Reform,” 
Teachers College Record, XX XVII (May, 1936), 686-go. 

Suggests areas of co-operation between students of public administration and 
students of school administration but argues against the co-ordination of school 
and municipal administrative organization. 

. Orro, Henry J. “Administration Responsibilities for Progress in Elemen- 

tary Education,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (September, 
1936), 25-20. 
The author believes that the lag between theory and practice in elementary 
education results from the lack of leadership on the part of administrative 
officers. Suggests that practically all needed improvements in elementary-school 
teaching could be secured by effective administrative service and without addi- 
tional cost to the schools. 

. ScaTEs, Douctas E. “A Check-List for Studying School Services,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, XCII (June, 1936), 17-19, 76. 

Contains an excellent analysis of school services which require systematic study 
and evaluation from year to year. 

. SHANNER, CHARLES Reavis. “Regulations Pertaining to Health, Hygiene, 
and Safety in City School Systems,”’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVI 
(December, 1935), 268-75. 

Report of an examination of rules and regulations of 130 city school systems. 

. SPAIN, CHARLES L. “Organizing a School System for Complete Community 

Service,” Nation’s Schools, XVI (November, 1935), 16-20. 


An interesting account of the extensive community program organized and 
maintained by the Detroit school system. 


SUPERVISION? 

. BENNETT, J. M. “The Supervising Principal and Constructive Super- 
vision,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII (February, 
1936), 88-104. 

Describes four fundamental steps in supervision by general supervisors. 


45. Henpricks, F. H. “Supervisory Procedures of the Elementary School 
Principal,” Illinois Teacher, XXIV (April, 1936), 236-37, 250. 


t See also Item 4 (Blume), Item 37 (Barr), and Item 41 (Higgins) in the list of select- 
ed references appearing in the January, 1937, number of the School Review. 
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Discusses the supervisory procedures that can be employed by elementary- 
school principals in the organization and administration of supervision. 


46. Himmereticu, W. F. “Elements of Supervisory Techniques Feasible in a 
Small School System,” American School Board Journal, XCI (November, 
1935), 31-32 


Discusses five aspects of a supervisory program for use of superintendents of 
small school systems. 


47. ME.By, E. O. “Supervision,” Review of Educational Research, VI (June, 
1936), 324-36. 
Reviews and evaluates the research carried on in public-school supervision be- 
tween January 1, 1933, and January 1, 1936. 


48. RocEers, Murpoy P. A State’s Supervision of Iis Elementary Schools. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 679. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. vi+118. 

Considers the development of the present program of activities with respect to 
the supervision of elementary schools in Louisiana by the State Department of 
Education and outlines a program of supervision for the future. 


49. TAYLOR, JEssrE E. “A Supervisory Project in Adapting the Curriculum of 
the Primary Grades to the Needs of Children,” Education, LVI (Febru- 
ary, 1936), 328-33. 
Supervision as in-service training is carried on through the study of individual 
pupils and the curriculum as a means of reducing failure. 








€ducational Wiritings 








REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The research basis of curriculum improvement.—Curriculum development is a 
manifold undertaking and must be approached from many angles if balanced 
all-round child development is to result. Norton and Norton approach the 
task from the research point of view. They give only passing consideration or 
omit altogether many basic curriculum problems upon which research throws 
little light. They set themselves a definite task, which is stated in the Preface 
as follows: ‘The publication is concerned with materials bearing on the deter- 
mination of curriculum content and activities rather than with the organization 
and administration of programs of curriculum-building”’ (p. iv). 

The book falls into two major divisions. The first three chapters and the 
last chapter deal with general aspects of curriculum development. Considera- 
tion is given to conditions which make improvement necessary, issues involved 
in curriculum construction, approaches to the selection of content, and trends 
in curriculum-building. These chapters represent an interesting summary for 
the person who is already oriented to the major problems of curriculum develop- 
ment. However, the necessarily sketchy way in which these fundamental mat- 
ters are treated, the exclusion of many basic problems, and the absence of a 
dominating point of view toward the curriculum would tend to leave the 
uninitiated with little feeling of need for improvement or with little idea of how 
the desirable change might be accomplished. Hence, the book appears unsuited 
for general orientation to curriculum principles and practices. 

The second division of the book embodies chapters iv-xvi, inclusive. It is 
in these chapters that the authors carry out the purpose set forth in the Preface. 
The problems selected for consideration are those relating to conventional sub- 
ject fields. A chapter is devoted to each of the following subjects: health and 
physical education; social studies; reading; handwriting; spelling; language, 
grammar, and composition; arithmetic; science; music; art; industrial arts; and 
home economics. While there is no uniform plan of treatment and each subject 
has certain topics peculiar to it, in most cases there are presented a brief his- 
torical résumé of the subject, studies showing pertinent general conditions and 
facts, the point of view which dominates the subject, studies relating to the time 


t John K. Norton and Margaret Alltucker Norton, Foundations of Curriculum Build- 
ing. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. x+-600. $3.00. 
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of beginning instruction in the subject, studies relating to the objectives of the 
subject, studies relating to time allotment, and studies relating to the selection 
of activities and content. 

These chapters represent a highly worth-while synthesis and evaluation of 
research which relates to curriculum problems in the subject fields. The authors 
point out—and rightly so—that this analysis will be of value in all types of 
curriculum programs. Certainly all production committees and all workers in 
particular fields will find in the selection and synthesis a great deal of assistance. 
The book should also be found valuable in general courses on the curriculum if 
used to supplement sources which emphasize general principles and practices. 

There is evidence in this publication of the customary painstaking work 
of the authors. The studies included are carefully selected, and copious cita- 
tions are made. For example, chapter v has more than eighty citations and 
chapter vi more than one hundred. Extended lists of references are given at the 
close of each chapter. Even so, there is notably little material on many prob- 
lems—an indication of the inadequacy of research in various areas. 

On one point which is suggested directly by the title there would be wide- 
spread disagreement. The implication is that research studies in the subject 
fields represent the foundations of curriculum-making. To many curriculum 
workers such studies represent only materials that may be used in the construc- 
tion process after the foundation has been laid in basic principles and general 
procedures. 

The quality of the book merits a better mechanical form than was given it. 
The binding is discouraging in color; the Table of Contents and the list of tables 


are poorly spaced; and the Preface, Foreword, and chapter headings appear 
crowded. While these features affect the first impression which the book 
makes, fortunately they will not deter readers interested in curriculum develop- 
ment from careful study of the publication. Because it is an intensive piece of 
work in an area in which little has been done, the book represents a worthy 
contribution to the literature on curriculum development. 


Ho.uis L. CASWELL 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Does character training get results?—Scores of character tests have been built 
and more or less standardized, and a great many “‘cross-sectional’’ studies based 
on these tests have, by implication, raised serious questions regarding conven- 
tional procedures. Yet in his report of his own well-planned experiment' Jones 
mentions only seven investigations that are sharply focused on the values of 
specific, controlled methods of producing character. 

Jones’s attack on the problem was quite like that of many other curriculum 

t Vernon Jones, Character and Citizenship Training in the Public School: An Experi- 
mental study of Three Specific Methods. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
Pp. xii+404. $3.00. 
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studies. Two classes were used as control groups. Six other classes were taught 
honesty and co-operation by three distinct methods, two being subjected to each 
procedure. All groups were tested both before and after the period of instruc- 
tion. 

Roughly, the teaching methods used correspond to three prevailing ideas of 
how character can and should be taught. The first was the method of “first- 
hand experiencing”’ with no instruction except that which was related to the 
specific situations faced. The second consisted exclusively in discussion. The 
third combined the other two methods, an effort being made to bring practice 
to consciousness and relate it to general principles. 

A little over an hour and a half a week for nine and a half months was used 
in the training. Besides the initial and the final testing, a followup test was 
given in the following year. In all, from fourteen and a half to sixteen hours 
were devoted to the testing procedure in each class. All the standardized tests 
employed are adequately illustrated, and their statistical values are noted. 

The rather formidable barrage of techniques elicited a vast amount of data 
in quantitative form, which were then treated by appropriate statistical pro- 
cedures to answer certain questions: Can character be improved? What is the 
relative effect of the three methods? Is behavior consistent? What are the 
correlates of behavior and improvement? What effect on behavior has emotion 
induced by motion pictures? How long is improvement maintained? 

On the second question the evidence is clear. The combination method of 
experience and discussion, although not consistently effective, was decidedly 
the best of the three. In fact, neither experience alone nor discussion alone 
was consistently better than doing nothing at all. In this respect Jones’s study 
confirms the findings of several others, and it is well to have this additional 
and convincing proof both of the meagerness of the results of even the most 
carefully planned efforts to change conduct and of the almost wholly negligible 
results of mere talk on the one hand and mere action on the other. 

One might question whether, in the light of recent discussions of the nature 
of character, any improvements in specific forms of conduct are to be regarded 
as equivalent to improvements in character. The weakness of the study at 
this point is somewhat offset by the inclusion of evidence as to growing con- 
sistency of performance—a fact frequently neglected in researches of this type. 
In this respect the discussion method proved quite as effective as the experience- 
discussion method, this finding showing how significant a réle discussion plays 
in the organization of behavior, if not in its improvement. 

The study is noteworthy for its meticulous care for details both in the 
instruction and in the testing, for its wise use of statistical procedures, for the 
length of the period of training, and for the author’s close adherence to the 
facts in his interpretations. It would have been still more valuable if the author 
had made explicit his presuppositions concerning the meaning of character and 
the applicability of both his training devices and his tests to this conception. 


HucGH HARTSHORNE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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The teacher and classroom behavior problems.—It is no longer pedagogical 
heresy to admit that a teacher teaches children and not subject matter. What- 
ever his obligation to the personality of the child, the teacher cannot ignore 
that personality in action. However ardently he may persuade the child to 
learn, the behavior of the child may get in the way. There are content, method, 
and the child, but the most important of these is the child. Once this emphasis 
is admitted, the manner of control of the child in the classroom becomes a 
major problem in education. Data on this problem have been presented in a 
monograph! from Teachers College at Columbia University, under the sponsor- 
ship of Professor Arthur I. Gates of that institution. 

The materials of the investigation were secured from 83 elementary class- 
rooms in southern New Jersey containing 2,762 children from Grade I through 
Grade VI. These classrooms were in rural, village, and suburban schools and 
in various types of city school districts. The data used in the study were ob- 
tained from three sources: 

1. Diary records obtained by student teachers through observation in the classrooms 
and through conferences with experienced teachers regarding these observations. 

2. Diary records obtained by experienced teachers through observation of students’ 
teaching and through conferences with students regarding the observations. 

3. Questionnaires submitted to experts in education and toa sampling of experienced 
teachers [p. 5]. 


The results of the research are grouped in three chapters. Chapter iii lists 
the classroom behavior problems which the teachers considered objectionable 
to a social group and sufficiently important to report. Chapter iv tabulates 
the treatments used by the teachers in solving the classroom behavior problems 
of their pupils, and chapter v presents an evaluation of the various types of 
treatments used by teachers. This evaluation was a product of the judgments 
of both the co-operating teachers and a group of experts in the study of child 
development. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, some of the data from the tables of chapters 
iii and iv are so significant that they deserve special citation. For example, of 
the various types of classroom behavior problems recorded by the teachers, 40 
per cent related to violations of classroom order; 16 per cent related to diffi- 
culties with authorities or rules; 22 per cent concerned problems of application 
to school work; 14 per cent involved aggressive and antagonistic personality 
traits; 8 per cent dealt with immorality; and only 0.2 per cent related to prob- 
lems involving withdrawing and recessive personality traits. Of the various 
types of treatment employed by the teachers to meet the foregoing classroom 
behavior problems, 0.8 per cent employed physical force; 46 per cent used cen- 
sure; 9 per cent used overtime or extra work; 19 per cent involved deprivation; 
I per cent consisted in ignoring the child; 10 per cent were based on verbal 


t Nellie M. Campbell, The Elementary School Teacher's Treatment of Classroom 
Behavior Problems. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 668. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vit+72. $1.50. 
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appeal; 4 per cent used reward through social approval; x per cent employed 
reward through privilege; while, most astounding of all, only 9 per cent attempted 
explanation or assistance in meeting the situation. 

There were some other interesting outcomes of the study. Teachers who were 
rated by their supervisors as highly successful in the control of classroom 
behavior made much greater use of rewards and direct assistance to the child 
than did other teachers. On the other hand, teachers who were rated as being 
less successful in classroom control made much more frequent use of punish- 
ment than other teachers. There was also evidence that a significant gap 
existed between what the teachers and the experts announced as desirable in 
theory and what the teachers employed in actual practice. This gap between 
theory and practice, however, was apparently not recognized by the teachers. 
They were inclined to defend as successful that type of practice which they 
themselves employed while at the same time they would condemn the same 
type of procedure when it was employed by someone else or when it was pre- 
sented as a statement of abstract theory. 

This investigation is further confirmation of the growing body of evidence 
that teachers are often sadly deficient in their understanding and management 
of the personalities of the children under their care. It appears that, so far as 
actual practice is concerned, the viewpoint that the child should be the object 
of the educational process is nothing more than pious claptrap. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, the major strategy of any program of guidance, mental hygiene, 
or character education must center on the vital relationship existing between 
the pupil and the teacher. If, therefore, only 9 per cent of the treatment em- 
ployed by teachers in handling classroom behavior problems can be construed 
as being intelligent guidance, and if teachers persist in overemphasizing the 
problems of the disorderly and aggressive child and virtually ignoring the prob- 
lem of the withdrawing and recessive child, they have obviously little grasp 
of the meaning and opportunity of their task. 

This investigation is therefore a sad reminder of teachers’ shortcomings. 
The following statement made by the author of the monograph in concluding 
her report is a melancholy indictment. 

When treating undesirable classroom behavior of children, the teachers apply direct 
measures such as punishment or reward. Seldom does the need for using indirect 
methods, such as changing the organization of the classroom situation to prevent the 
recurrence of the problem, seem to be recognized. Rarely is there evidence of the study 
of an individual to determine the cause of the maladjustment through data from 
health examinations, psychological examinations, home conditions, or from informa- 
tion concerning social and emotional adjustment. While the teachers may have been 
seeking the adequate social adjustment of the child there is little evidence in the 
treatments themselves or in the comments of the teachers concerning the treatments 
to indicate that they sought to do anything other than remove the disorder [p. 60]. 

Howarp Y. McCiusky 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Conflicts in the nursery school.—Again it is shown that the social world of the 
nursery school mirrors the complex human relationships of society. Conflicts, 
both individual and social, and techniques for the resolution of these conflicts 
are major theoretical and practical concerns. In an investigation by Jersild and 
Markey, “‘a conflict is defined as any instance in which one child attacks an- 
other’s person or by word or deed interferes with the person, activities, or 
possessions of another, or threatens by word or gesture to do so, or endeavors 
by force or verbal demands to possess another’s belongings, or to direct an- 
other’s activities in opposition to the apparent desires of the child against whom 
the aggression is made” (p. 153). 

Records of the conflicts of nursery-school children with one another during 
their free play were obtained in observations of fifty-four children of two to 
four years of age. In a supplementary study twenty-four of the same children 
were observed after an interval of about a year in the nursery situation, and an 
additional twelve children were observed in the kindergarten. The record was 
taken in the form of a running diary account, with some regard for timing and 
sampling. The data secured are acceptable for showing individual differences 
among children and relationships within a given situation. It is not clear that 
the method controlled constant errors attributable to situational differences. 

The average number of conflicts per child during ten fifteen-minute periods 
of observation was about thirty-one, or approximately one conflict every five 
minutes. The median duration of a conflict was in the vicinity of thirty seconds. 
Extremely wide individual variations existed in the extent of participation in 
conflicts, in acts of aggression, and in personal attacks. The findings showed a 
decline with age in the frequency of screaming, weeping, and crying for help, 
while there was an increase with age in the use of language during conflicts. 
There is a suggestion that the sex which is in the majority in the nursery situa- 
tion will exhibit the larger number of conflicts, but this finding may be acci- 
dental. Height, weight, and race showed inconsistent trends. There appeared 
to be a slight negative correlation between frequency of conflicts and intelli- 
gence quotient. A more consistent finding was that children with high intelli- 
gence quotients were more likely to use language during conflict. Day-nursery 
children exceeded nursery-school children in overt and verbal acts of attack and 
defense, as well as in the frequency of weeping and crying for help. It is possible 
that the data were influenced to some extent by socio-economic factors and by 
the relation of space and equipment to the number of children present. 

One of the most important factors in accounting for group differences in 
frequency of combat was the influence of the teacher. Lower frequencies were 
found when there was a large proportion of teachers to children. Some special 
analysis was made of the occasions in which the teacher interrupted combats 


t Arthur T. Jersild and Frances V. Markey, Conflicts between Preschool Children. 
Child Development Monographs, No. 21. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. Pp. x+182. 
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before the children had ceased their struggle. In 72 per cent of the instances 
the teacher definitely decided in favor of a child. Decisions were usually against 
the child who was the aggressor and favorable to the victim. Teachers also 
tended to decide against the child who won a large proportion of his fights when 
left to himself and in favor of the child who lost a high proportion. Children 
who came into conflict with other children also tended to have conflicts with the 
teacher. All types of combative behavior were positively intercorrelated. The 
child who usually takes the aggressive when he engages in a combat also tends 
to fight, hit, snatch, and win more often than does the child who seldom makes 
the first aggressive move. There was a correlation of .53 between data secured 
by the observational method and teachers’ ratings. Approximately two-thirds 
of the conflicts were precipitated by overt or verbal aggression against another’s 
material possessions, space, or play activities, and approximately one-third were 
precipitated by aggression against the person of another. The conflicts were 
often the by-products of general activity and play. 

In the followup study it was found that children who were high in com- 
bativeness in one year were likely to remain high in another year. The frequency 
of combat increased in absolute amount, but the interpretation is complicated 
by factors such as space and amount of teacher interference. There is at least 
a suggestion in the study that conflicts increase in the cases of children receiving 
the most teacher interference and decrease in those receiving the least. The 
question of learning control through conflict deserves special study. 

There is some suggestion that among children of these early ages there is 
more readiness to take than to give, to hit another child than to sympathize 
with him. Most persons are willing to agree that the socialization of these 
activities and the learning of constructive interactive and coactive behavior 
are important objectives of the educational process. It is reassuring to note 
that the frequency of social contact without combat was far higher than the 
frequency of contacts that involved a fight and that the conflicts rarely had 
prolonged aftereffects. Teachers of children of every age may profitably read 
the chapter on the summary and conclusions of this investigation. 

WILLARD C. OLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A modern curriculum for the intermediate grades Conceptions of the réle of 
state departments with respect to courses of study have recently undergone con- 
siderable modification. From the issuance of detailed courses to be followed 
somewhat inflexibly by local school systems, practice has turned to the provision 
of a broad framework designed to outline the scope of the curriculum and to in- 
sure continuity and integration in the development of the child. “Leads’’ are 
suggested upon which materials suited to local situations may be based, and 
such detailed units of learning as are furnished are designed mainly for illustra- 
tive purposes. Modern state curriculum bodies also conduct continuing studies 
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of educational aims, innovating practices, and teaching aids and disseminate 
the findings among workers in the field. A veritable culmination of services of 
the types enumerated is provided by the second manual of child development 
prepared by the California State Curriculum Commission. 

The first four chapters of the book are general in nature. They carry the fol- 
lowing titles: “Point of View,” ““The Organization of the Intermediate Grades,”’ 
“‘The Teacher,’’ and “Textbooks and Other Instructional Materials.”’ Separate 
chapters are devoted to methods and materials of social studies, science, training 
in reading skills, reading in content fields, recreatory reading, oral and written 
expression, arithmetic, music, art, and creative play. Six comprehensive units 
of work indicating the contributions of subject fields to centers of interest and 
two appendixes containing bibliographies for curriculum units and recreatory 
reading complete the contents of the volume. 

The style of the book should have a particular appeal for the classroom 
teacher. The language is nontechnical and concise, and in many instances 
descriptions of practices are reinforced by remarkably lifelike photographs 
of school situations. The editorial committee was successful to a marked 
degree in gleaning, from a voluminous and ever-increasing flow of professional 
literature, principles essential to modern classroom practice and putting them 
into a simple and usable form. References to teaching aids and materials tell 
where to obtain them or how they may be constructed. The professional bibliog- 
raphies are concise and refer to significant studies and discussions. 

Among the purposes, six in number, designated for the elementary school are 
the cultivation of habits of analytical thinking and the development of apprecia- 
tion of beauty. Illustrations, in accordance with educational principles, are given 
of how to conduct conferences with pupils during the class period, how to utilize 
the home as an aid in the educative process, and how to eliminate a great deal of 
the memorization of subject matter in order that materials for developing social 
consciousness in the child may be provided. Seven statements of what comprises 
an effective program for the intermediate grades, with sample class schedules 
to illustrate their practice, cannot fail to be of assistance to principal and 
teacher. 

The chief merit of this volume lies in its “usability.’’ The difficulties and the 
professional gropings of the average teacher have been sensed to an extraordi- 
nary degree, and a book has been made available which will provide teachers 
generally with hope as well as assistance. The presentation of educational aims 
brings out clearly that the principles basic to modern classroom work are not 
large in number and are applicable at all grade levels. To some, the element of 
children’s interests as a basis for learning activities may appear to be overem- 
phasized, but there is adequate treatment of such factors as the development of 


* Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades. Prepared under the 
direction of the California State Curriculum Commission. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1936. Pp. xxviii+632. 
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skills and techniques, the uses of diagnosis and evaluation, and the contribu- 
tions of scientific studies. The members of the commission have produced a 
manual of marked assistance, not only to intermediate-grade teachers of their 
own state, but to administrators and teachers of all grade levels throughout 


the country. 
Pau R. PIERCE | 
WELLs Hic Scuoot, Cuicaco, ILLrnors 


To the stutterer—Because stutterers differ greatly in their ability to gain in- 
sight into their difficulty, in the severity of their disorder, in age, in intelligence, 
and in associated complicating factors, there is some doubt with regard to the 
value of telling them how to handle their own cases. In spite of this doubt, 
Dr. and Mrs. Blanton address a book to the stutterer.t They tell him that his 
speech difficulty is not inherited but rather that it is learned. They give him a 
brief presentation of the various levels of the nervous system and of the mind. 
I doubt whether the average stutterer, with no more knowledge of psychology 
and neurology than he usually possesses, will understand this discussion. The 
authors then include chapters on “The Growth of the Conscience,”’ “Anxiety,’’ 
“Emotional Patterns,’’ and “The Family and the Social Pattern.’’ It is not 
made clear how this material should be used by the stutterer in handling his 
own case. Chapters on “‘A Description of Stuttering,’’ “Theories about Stutter- 
ing,’’ the cause of stuttering, and the treatment of stuttering are short and, in 
my judgment, inadequate. I seriously doubt whether the average stutterer will 
be able to apply the material in these chapters with success. 

The stutterer ought to know why certain situations cause more difficulty 
than others, why certain speech sounds are more closely related to spasms than 
other sounds, how he can overcome his fears of speaking, and how he can or- 
ganize his life to present a unified front to his public. These practical and perti- 
nent issues are not touched. The book is concluded with chapters on what par- 
ents, the public, and the stutterer can do. These chapters are good but too 
brief and general. Further, they are platitudinous. 

The book has value from two points of view: (1) It is the first attempt to 
approach the problem of stuttering from the standpoint of medical psychology. 
(2) It raises the important issue of whether the stutterer can be helped by direct- 
ing a treatise to the stutterer himself. Although the book is not directed to physi- 
cians and teachers, it suggests a certain point of view in speech pathology for 


these two classes of workers. 
LEE EDWARD TRAVIS 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Elementary statistics applied to education—The present-day emphasis on 
measurement and the quantitative treatment of results has made it not only 


* Smiley Blanton and Margaret Gray Blanton, For Stutterers. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xii+192. $2.00. 
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extremely useful but almost necessary for students of education and psychology 
to have a knowledge of statistical method. For students who have studied 
mathematics extensively, the theory of statistics is comparatively easy, but 
for those without such training the statistical methods present many difficulties. 
It is for the latter group of students that Professor Cooke has written a text- 
book on statistics.t The book is written in a simple form and is readily under- 
standable to those with limited mathematical training. The author gives much 
space to the discussion and the interpretation of various statistical concepts and 
places little emphasis on the mathematical derivation of formulas. 

The book treats the more widely used statistical measures. The elementary 
measures are discussed in great detail, whereas in the case of many of the more 
advanced only the formulas are given. In most instances, however, the student 
is cautioned that the advanced measures may be needed, and references are 
cited for detailed study. For example, a lengthy discussion is granted to the 
prediction of a single unknown score on the basis of one known score, whereas 
only the essential equations are given for a five-variable regression problem. 

A just criticism can be made because of the lack of precise treatment of 
several statistical concepts. For example, the author explains correlation as 
“‘the tendency for one factor to vary in some fixed manner in relation to varia- 
tions in another factor’’ (p. 114). For most purposes this statement would be 
considered a valid interpretation, but the discussion is continued with the 
further statement that ‘correlation is a means of expressing the similarity or 
likeness of two factors’ (p. 114). The latter interpretation holds for but few 
cases, if at all. In another instance the concept of non-linear correlation is 
introduced with the twe formulas for yzy and yyz, but no clear differentiation is 
made between the two measures. On the other hand, the discussion of relia- 
bility, skewness, regression, probable error, and standard deviation is excep- 
tionally clear. 

The author is very explicit in signifying what each symbol in the formulas 
stands for and in detailing the various steps to be followed in the calculations. 
Complete model problems are worked out in the text. Numerous problems and 
exercises with answers are placed at the end of each chapter to give the student 
practice. In most cases the data used for the exercises are not artificial but are 
drawn from tables presented in the Appendix. In addition to the exercises, from 
twenty-two to thirty-six true-false statements relating to the statistical theory 
and interpretation of the various concepts are given at the close of each chapter. 

The Appendix includes selected references in twenty-six other textbooks ar- 
ranged in tabular form and indicating the pages in each reference on which 
various topics are treated. Also included in the Appendix are various calculat- 
ing tables, squares and square roots, etc. A detailed index makes possible 
quick reference to various formulas. 


* Dennis H. Cooke, Minimum Essentials of Statistics: As Applied to Education and 
Psychology. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xviii+272. $2.75. 
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The book as a whole adequately fulfils the author’s purpose: 

This volume is intended as a textbook in statistics for students in education and 
psychology All the essential and most widely used statistical measures and proc- 
esses have been treated The minimum amount of space has been devoted to 
process, the major emphasis being placed on the interpretation of statistical measures. 

An attempt has been made to present the material in the simplest form possible. 
....A knowledge of high-school algebra should be all the mathematics necessary to 
comprehend the measures treated A thorough knowledge of the contents of this 
volume should enable the graduate student in education and psychology to do the 
statistical phases of practically all the research problems which he encounters [pp. 
vii-viii]. 


W. M. SHANNER 
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